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PREFACE 


By far the happiest day of my life was my twenty-first 
birthday. I was then a day-school master and I worked for 
seventeen hours. The secret of happiness is as simple as that, 
to have so much to do that you get no time to think of your¬ 
self. The moment you have time to think of yourself you 
are on the way to being miserable. 

I am a man of extremes. I am either so exhilarated that I 
give the impression of being drunk and actually feel drunk, 
or I am so depressed that I give the impression that I am on 
the verge of passing out. I can’t speak even to my family. 
I can’t read a paper. I can’t bear to listen to the radio. I just 
sink into apathy and sleep. When I’m happy and over¬ 
worked I need scarcely any sleep. I get up at two in the 
morning and with the help of endless cups of tea and 
Manikin cigars work like a black till the arrival of the post¬ 
man at seven. 

As the morning wears on I feel entitled to a change of 
occupation. I leave my writing and join my gang of donnish 
friends at the ‘King’s Arms’ till it is time for luncheon, which 
we usually have at the Kemp in the excellent cafeteria. In 
the afternoons I trail in the wake of Jill while she does the 
day’s shopping. A little exercise round Christ Church 
meadows, tea at the quiet Shamrock and so home by 
bicycle to review a book or answer letters. After washing 
up the supper things I listen to the radio until ten o’clock, 
when I am more than ready for bed and a dreamless sleep. 

After endless experiments and changes I have achieved the 
sort of study I like: a roaring fire in winter, plenty of air in 
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the summer, all my books and filing cabinets accessible to 

my impossibly overcrowded and untidy desks. 

I came to my Oxford home in 1940 in a hurry after being 
bombed out of my Sussex home, Toad Hall, thinking to be 
out of it in six weeks. I have been in it thirteen years and 
now look like dying in it and I look forward to that with 
equanimity. I have had superb moments, hours and days of 
unsullied happiness. And it is these days of happiness that I 
propose to chronicle in this volume, taking my lead from the 
motto on the sundial, Nil nisi horns serenas numero, and re¬ 
membering Chaucer’s wise comment that nobody wants to 
read of failure. The only successful story is the success story. 
Nobody reads George Gissing; nobody reads The Journal of a 
Disappointed Man. It is just as well to recognise early that 
human beings are very like crows, and resent any member 
of the community falling sick or upon evil days. This is one 
of those occasions when I choose to forget that. I eschew 
venom. Like Montaigne, so far as this book is concerned, I 

do nothing without blithencss. 

My happiest days in early life were spent reading Treasure 

Island on a rug under the laurels at Tansley Rectory, running 
with a thumping heart in wind and rain over Shotover and 
the Wicklow mountains, walking alone or with G.D.M. (a 
fellow undergraduate) along the Ridgeway to the White 
Horse Hill or over Schichalhon to Loch Rannoch, ski-ing 
with Arnold Lunn and D’Egville down through those 
dreadful trees above Miirren, damming up the stream in the 
meadow in front of the house at Yarde, teaching the dotards 
of Modem I at Rossall, Modem Shell at Sherborne and 
Modem Remove at Tonbridge. 

Happiness certainly does not depend on human com¬ 
panionship. It probably depends a great deal on spiritual 
companionship. I have always walked at ease with God. He 
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certainly has been constantly about my path and about my 
bed. I have cursed Him often. That docs not mean that I 
don’t love Him. Probably I don’t fear Him as much as I 
should, but He makes me extraordinarily happy when I am 
on my knees talking to Him and thanking Him and even 
more happy when I sing hymns like ‘Love Divine, all loves 
excelling.’ I get an extraordinary glow of happiness when I 
sing, or even hear, well-remembered hymns sung to well- 
remembered tunes: ‘For all the Saints’, ‘Fight the good 
fight’, ‘Come, Holy Ghost’, ‘At even ere the sun was set’, ‘Sun 
of my soul, Thou Saviour dear’ - any of the old favourites. 

Evensong at Tanslcy with my hand clasped in my 
mother’s, and the smell of the paraffin lamps. Evensong at 
Denstone, exchanging loving glances with dear friends. 
‘There is nothing on earth that I desire in comparison with 
thee.’ Evensong in the Cathedral at Oxford or better still at 
King’s College, Cambridge, where the very stones cry out 
in praise of their Creator. Evensong in the Parish Church at 
Cheltenham with Jill and Imogen (my sixteen-year-old 
schoolgirl daughter) singing sweetly by my side and Canon 
Goodliffe inoculating us with the true doctrine. 

I am essentially a religious man. The motto of my house 
is Sans Diett Rien and I cannot think of a more appropriate 
one. Divorced from God, as happens when I am ill, 
depressed, or unable to work, I am in the nethermost Hell. 
When I am well, when I am working hard, God is at my 
right hand, looking over my shoulder. 

My happiness does not depend on the possession of money, 
though it certainly deserts me when I am without any. My 
happiness docs not depend upon my personal possessions, 
though I was 

my first editions, into which, according to Jill, I rarely 
looked. 


distraught with misery when I had to part with 
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Like Pepys I am happiest when I am working hard, when 
am being extravagant in buying fancy waistcoats, when I 
am rearranging my books, when I am travelling, when I am 
dancing, when I am gossiping with small girls or with 
shepherds on Epsom Downs, when I am talking to a lord, or 
watching fireworks, when I am giving a dinner party, when 
I am making money, making love to my wife and when I 
am watching a play. Like Pepys I am at my happiest when 
I am tied up in knots by a problem in mathematics or when 
I am tasting a vintage wine. 

I don’t seem to have changed at all, at any rate in my 
capacity to be happy, ever since those far-off days when I 
used to dash madly up the Rectory drive with a bucket to 
scour the road for the horse manure which brought me in 
twopence if the bucket was full to the brim. Armed with the 
twopence I would rush off to the bookstall at the station to 
lay out my gains on Chips , Ally Sloper and the Boys’ Own 
Paper. How I used to devour these strange periodicals. How 
happy they used to make me. 

The Greek tragedians took a dim view of life. ‘Call no 
man happy’, said Solon, ‘till he dies.’ Samuel Johnson took 
a more reasonable view. ‘It is’, he said, ‘the business of a wise 
man to be happy.’ 

I have always been wise. I have always been happy. The 
days that make us happy make us wise. 

S.P.B.M. 

Oxford 1953 
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When that Aprille with his showres swoot 
The drought of Marche hath perced to the root, 
And bathed every veyn in such licour , 

From which vertu engendred is the flour . . . 
And male fowles maken melodic , 

That slepen al the night with open eye , 

So pricketh them nature in their corages: 

Then longen folk to go on pilgrimages. 

chauceh: The Canterbury Tales 




Ip Masefield is right in saying that the days that make us 
happy make us wise, I must be a Solomon. And indeed I 
have come to the conclusion that it is wise to imitate the 
sundial and count only the happy hours. Nil nisi horas 
serenas numero. 

Spring is always a happy time wherever I am, for obvious 
reasons, not only because at that season an old man’s, just as 
much as a young man’s, fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love. Young girls are never so charming as they are at 
Easter-time. Colour and warmth come back to life. Daffo¬ 
dils dance and so do I. 

It is the season when I and all my family keep our eyes 
skinned for the sight of the first swallow, the sound of the 
first cuckoo, the smell of the first cowslip, because we have 
an annual arrangement by which the one who secs, hears or 
smells these first, gets five shillings. So round about the 
twelfth or the fifteenth of April we arc all much more on 
the qtii vive than usual. 

To me, who wake easily, it is an especial delight to have 
the companionship of the dawn chorus of the birds. They 
never sing more sweetly or in greater numbers than they 
do in my garden at Oxford, but in Oxford there are no 
curlew, and in my garden no plover. 

The lengthening days are a pure pleasure to me, because 
no day is long enough to satisfy my desires. I am, however, 
continually surprised at the speed at which the days lengthen 
in April. It is like the speed with which the temperature 
changes from that in which I wear five waistcoats, a ski-ing 
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jumper and a heavy winter overcoat to that in which I wear 
only a silk shirt, sandals and shorts. 

This year, 1953, in particular I greeted the coming of 
spring with especial delight. It was like coming into harbour 
after a particularly rough voyage. The winter had been 
harsh, and disease rife. I had been lucky enough to have a 
brief break at Christmas in Italy, where I had stored up 
reserves of sunshine which stood me in very good stead in 
the dark, wet days of February, but the time of release 
returned in April, and once more I determined, cost what it 
might, to return to my first spring love, Fortingall. 

It was in 1906 that I first found Fortingall, in the society of 
Douglas McNair, of Charterhouse and New College, an 
exact contemporary of mine at Oxford, now Sir Douglas 
McNair, a retired Judge of the High Court in Calcutta, and 
an ardent angler. It was Douglas who first taught me to 
fish in the Tay at Aberfeldy, but I got too much involved 
with thorns and briers and was too impatient, so we became 
climbers of Schiehallion and Ben Lawers instead. 

Every year since then, when April comes with his showers 
sweet, I not only long to go in pilgrimage to Fortingall, I 
put that longing into effect. 

In spite of the distance and my lack of money I have come 
back once more in the spring to Fortingall, which has a 
magic fascination for me that is exercised by no other place 
in the world. This is pardy due to the fact that I am woken 
long before four o’clock in the morning by the curlew who 
makes his liquid cries over the water meadows before the 
first cock crows. Indeed the curlew wakens the cockerels. 
He is their clapper-bell, their summons to greet another 
dawn with cheerful welcome. 

Since I started writing this book I have been delighted to 
fmd that my friend Moray McLaren has had the same bright 
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idea of writing an autobiographical fragment in winch he 
chronicles only his happiest moments. As the book is called 
A Singin g Reel* it is easy to guess that his moments of purest 
pleasure have come when he has been fishing, but there have 
been other moments, and I have been struck by the simi¬ 
larity between the things that give us pleasure. 

I have come up to Fortingall armed with a rod, or rather 
I got as far as Perth with it and there left it in the train, and 
I am also armed with those delicate flies known as Blue 
Dun, Greenwell, Red Spinner, March Brown and so on, 
but I doubt whether I shall ever get as far as casting at all; 
I am too clumsy to put a rod together, much less tie a cast. 

In spite, however, of the fact that I am no fisherman I can 
understand the feeling that prompted Moray to write: 

I love everything about Jishingfrom the beginning to the end - 
the setting up of one's rod, the tying of the cast, the choice offlies, 
the laying ofplans, the watching of the fish when they conic along 
in the water, the casting over them, the deceiving of them, the 
hooking of them, the playing of them, the landing of them, the 
gloating over them when they are landed, and finally I do not 
despise but rather relish the taking of them home and the showing 
of them to one's friends or acquaintances. 

Fortingall is a most extraordinary place. It possesses none of 
the grandeur of the Alps but it gives me just the same sense 
of exhilaration. It is only just away from civilisation, but it 
is away and that is all chat matters. All my party approved of 
it strongly and I felt happy about that. 

Bill Heptinstall met us in the hall and we spent an hour 
unpacking and opening letters from friends before our first 
dinner, which was typical of all Fortingall dinners: Quiche 
a la Lorraine, grouse soup, ballotine de canard aux cerises, 

*Hollis and Carter, 1953 
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crepes Normandes and sardines on toast. We ordered a bottle 
of Cote de Beaune Village, lovely Burgundy. 

I then spent a pleasurable hour with Bill, whose life work, 
Hors d'eeuvres , is to be published in September. As he spends 
his whole life in the kitchen I was lucky to get him to myself 
for so long. The hotel is full of Aberdonians. It is their 
holiday week. Tomorrow Dr Williams, Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, arrives with his car, chauffeur and butler for a 
brief respite before the Coronation. He was here last year 
when we were here, but he was then Bishop of Durham. 

On Sunday I got up at a quarter to seven, woken by, of all 
glorious tilings, the music of the curlew in the fields below. 
They were immediately followed by cockerels all over the 
village and I went downstairs to work in the kitchen with a 
playful black kitten for companionship. 

By eight thirty I had written forty pages of this story, 
woken the children, and was more than ready for breakfast. 

It was a curious day. Sundays are always a bit curious in 
Scotland owing to the claustrophobic feeling induced by 
the sense that everything is closed and that the people seem 
to reserve Sunday for frowning. 

After breakfast Jill and I walked along the banks of the 
Lyon to the entrance to the Glen and then turned back for 
church. A poaching boy in gym shoes asked me where his 
companions had gone. I had seen two boys hide their 
bicycles behind the trees and leg it up the hill behind the 
cottages towards the bum, armed with one rod. I told him. 

In view of die fact that this was the occasion of the fare¬ 
well sermon of the Minister the attendance was meagre. He 
preached a magnificent sejjnon on the subject that men’s 
failures are God’s successes and then delivered a succinct and 
rather impersonal farewell oration. 

I liked the service except for the fact that it was difficult 
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to find the psalms in metre. The congregation sang lustily. 
As they used open collecting plates and the object of the 
collection was not revealed I put my intended offering of 
two shillings back in my pocket and substituted threepence. 

The service was rather long and we were a little late for 
the famous hors d'oeuvres diat on Sundays precede the hotel 
luncheon. 

After luncheon we walked the two and a half miles to 
the Tigh-an-Loan Hotel at Feaman, where the larks were 
singing above the rough grass and there were white horses 
on Loch Tay which caused three swimming ducks some 
discomfiture. They bobbed up and down like corks. 

After a cup of tea in the hotel we walked home by way of 
the Lyon bank and Duneaves, Lalage deciding that our pace 
was not fast enough for her, and Annina that it was not slow 
enough. So we marched home in three sections. The whole 
distance was not more than six miles. The evening was quite 
perfect, die light clear; snow was falling on Ben Lawcrs but 
the sun shone on us. 

After a dinner which included an exquisitely cooked steak 
with mushrooms and a worthy trifle drenched in sherry I 
encountered a one-armed man who, with his young wife, 
had got to within a hundred feet of the top of Lawers today 
in a blinding snowstorm. He told me they had turned back 
for similar reasons in their attempt to climb Schiehallion in 
the snow a few days before. I do admire these hardy Scots 
who attempt a sort of Everest climb when they lack a leg or 
an arm, and always in impossible conditions. 

When I first came to this delectable land with Douglas 
McNair in 1906 my thoughts too ran almost solely on 
climbing. It seemed to me inconceivable that a sane and 
healthy man should be content to play tennis or golf at 
Aberfeldy or even to fish the Tay when there were those 
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two so widely differing but equally noble hills to conquer. 

I first climbed Ben Lawers in McNair’s company. There 
were, I believe, no buses in those days connecting Aberfeldy 
and Killin. Whether there were or not, we walked. We 
walked along the south bank of the Tay past Taymouth 
Castle, to the foot of the mountain and tried to put up at 
the inn at Lawers. They agreed to feed us, but there were 
no vacant bedrooms owing to the fact that a number of 
Cambridge botanists were staying there with a view to 
searching for the rare Alpine plants that flourish on or near 
the rocky summit of Lawers, and are to be found nowhere 
else in the British Islands. We were sent to sleep in a tiny 
cottage where we were given an attic with a skylight. I 
foolishly put my clothes under the open skylight and when 
morning came woke to find them drenched. 

I had no alternative but to go down the mountainside to 
breakfast at the inn in my dry pyjama top and wet trousers. 
A short-sighted Cambridge don who sat on my right hand 
at breakfast instantly claimed me as a member of his own 
College. It took me a little time to realise that he had mis¬ 
taken die colours of my multi-coloured pyjama collar for 
a Corpus - or was it Peterhouse? - tie. 

I have climbed Ben Lawers many times since then, but 
my most vivid recollection of that visit was not the climb 
but the service in the little church which started at noon and 
finished just before or just after three. 

I’m pretty sure diat I’m right in saying that the service 
was given first in English and then in Gaelic. 

Ben Lawers is one of the highest mountains in Scotland. 
It is also the easiest to climb until you come to the last 
couple of hundred feet, which are steep and run over a 
narrow neck of boulders. For the rest, it is just a question of 
plodding over rough grass which is often wet. The shape of 
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the hill is not impressive. It is just a lump, but just below the 
summit is a large crater containing a quite awe-inspiring 
loch, and the view from the summit on a clear day is one of 
the most satisfying in the Highlands because it includes all 
the Trossachs, the Cairngorms, Rannoch Moor, and of 
course Glencoe and Ben Nevis. My wife has been up and 
down the mountain on foot and on a pony. Lalage, when 
she was eight, got two-thirds of the way up. 

As a mountain I infinitely prefer Schiehallion, the hill of 
the fairies, partly because of its shape. Seen from Kinloch- 
Rannoch it bears a strong resemblance to the Matterhorn; 
seen from Coshicvillc it looks like a recumbent ichthyo¬ 
saurus. There arc many ways up it. The quickest and steepest 
is up the wall on the north side. The usual way from 
Fortingall is cither over the moor at the back of the hotel, 
where we always run into a herd of stags and usually see 
huge mountain hares which arc snow-white in the winter 
and spring, or else by White Lodge on the road to Tummel 
Bridge, where the track is clear, but you have to cross a 
rather wet gully. I am too old to climb mountains, but if 
ever I have the energy to climb one again before I die I 
should like it to be Schiehallion. It is well called ‘the Hill of 
the Fairies’, for it has some strange quality that Lawcrs lacks. 

I am a curious sort of mountaineer. It is quite true that I 
am never so happy as when I am climbing a mountain, but I 
invariably climb at break-neck speed, which used to cause 
Jill, when she was a docile disciple, to feel violently sick. 
The reason for my speed was not that I was trying to break 
records, but just fright. I am terrified of die idea of being 
caught on an open hillside in a thunderstorm and I seem 
equally terrified of being caught on a mountain in a mist. 

It was on an Easter Monday on Dartmoor when I was 
about eighteen that I was lost in a mist for a whole day. 
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There were with me the then rector of Bickley, Ills wife and 
his fox-terrier. We were as usual in search of Cranmere 
Pool, and we had followed the Dart up to Dart Head. The 
mist came down suddenly and with it driving rain, so heavy 
that the rector’s wife had to take off her skirt and I was made 
to walk in front and requested not to turn round. We then 
lost the terrier. It is madness to take dogs on hill climbs. 

We spent several hours marching between two sticks, 
which we put up at intervals of about fifty yards, yelling at 
the tops of our voices. When we ultimately recaptured the 
dog we began walking round in circles, and it wasn’t until 
we accidentally hit the mill-leat that runs down to Prince- 
town that we found a line to safety. It was then that I 
discovered how slim are the chances of a Princetown con¬ 
vict who breaks gaol in a mist. 

Now that my climbing days are over I am reduced to 
walking over the mountain passes. I shall never again set 
out alone from Avicmore and pass through the forest of 
Rothicmurchus to climb Ben Macdhui or Braeriach, and in 
any event my last ascent of Braeriach was nearly the last 
ascent of my life. I got to the top all right and then fainted. 
My heart, which at the time was weak, gave out. When I 
came round the first thing that I saw was an eagle, looking 
exactly like a turkey, standing about a yard from me con¬ 
templating me as a dainty morsel. I realised what dying men 
must feel when they see vultures hovering over them. 

I have had many happy days in the Cairngorms, mainly 
in the company of Bill Milligan, with whom I used to 
bicycle much too fast in the neighbourhood of Glen Feshie. 
We used to play golf over the very sporting course at 
Kingussie, but our presence was resented a good deal by 
serious golfers because we used to run from one hole to the 
next or else run through all the players in front. We hold the 
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record, somewhat easily, for the Kingussie course, so far as 
time is concerned. 

The two most exciting mountain pass walks in Scotland 
are that over the Larig that connects Aviemore with Brae- 
mar, and the Corrieyarick over which Prince Charles 
Edward led his men from Fort Augustus to Loch Laggan. 
Both are rough tracks, but the intrepid Inglis Kcr managed 
to drive a Ford car over Corrieyarick. 

Both these walks are over thirty miles long, and today I 
am content with half that distance. That is why I choose to 
take again and again the mountain road from Bridge o’ 
Balgie over the Lochan Larig to Loch Tay, or the track 
from Inncrvvick over the Great Divide to Caric on the shores 
of Loch Rannoch. 

It is of course one of the penalties of age to become 
quickly exhausted and on the whole I don’t mind exhaustion, 
but there have been moments lately when the agony has 
been so great that I should have felt grateful to have dropped 
down dead rather than try to lift my feet again. I always 
wear too many clothes and too heavy boots, but I have a 
loathing of getting either chilled or wet. 

★ 

Easter is always the happiest of seasons and I should be hard 
put to it to swear where I have been most happy in the 
spring of the year. 

When I was a journalist I used to escape with Jill on the 
Wednesday before Easter by the night train from Padding¬ 
ton, which put us down at Newton Abbott about dawn. 

There was a cottage near the station where we were given 
an early breakfast before catching the train on to Moreton- 
hampstead, where I remember we used often to see Sefton 
Brancker in that famous old sweater of his. How we got on 
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to Chagford I don’t remember. Did we walk? Was there a 
bus? We certainly couldn’t afford a car. 

Chagford is one of my dream villages. I came to it first 
when I was hired by a fellow undergraduate, Humphrey 
Lawrence (later drowned in the Persia in the first World 
War), to coach his younger brother in maths for the 
Woolwich Entrance. 

We did very little mathematics. We spent most of our 
time shooting at the fish in the Teign with revolvers or 
swimming in the Teign or walking up its banks past Holy 
Street. Chagford in those days was particularly lucky in its 
residents. There was an old Colonel at ‘Monte Rosa’, where 
we had rooms, who always wore an M.C.C. tie. We all 
played cricket for the village on pitches that were, to say the 
least of it, bumpy. Parsons, undergraduates and blacksmiths 
seemed to be the backbone of these moorland cricket teams. 

We were looked after by the daughter of the house, Katie 
Collins, who later married and went out to Canada. By 
‘looked after’ I mean that Katie saw to it that we got lashings ' 
of Devonshire cream at every meal, as many eggs as we 
liked, and always cliicken, a whole chicken, for supper. 

After supper Katie would play the piano while we sang 
rousing choruses, ‘Glorious Devon’, Widecombe Fair’, 
‘John Dory’, and our favourite, easily our favourite, 
‘Buffalo Gals, ain’t ye cornin’ out tonight?’ 

We used to get up amateur theatricals, village dances, 
concerts, garden-parties, moorland rides and moorland pic¬ 
nics. We were a carefree crowd, mostly composed of Sand¬ 
hurst and Woolwich cadets, undergraduates and 
men and women. 

There was a Mrs Adams, one of the most fearless horse¬ 
women I ever knew, and a sporting doctor in the true 
moorland tradition; and I remember going the round of a 
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remarkable number of lovely houses, notably over ‘Ford’, 
the home of die Frazers who collected old Italian masters. 

When I went back to ‘Monte Rosa’ with Jill there was at 
at first still Katie, still the cream and the whole chicken, but 
the big houses had changed hands and the cadets had become 
soldiers and were dead. There was still the magnificent 
granite church, which to me has always remained most 
memorable for its Easter Communion. The then Rector was 
the father of Henry Ley, the famous organist; the Squire, 
who was patron of the living, had a son who was one of my 
cadets at Cranwell and later died in India. 

We used to stand on the lawn as the light faded on those 
glorious spring evenings and watch the rooks homing to 
that huge rookery that enclosed the great house where the 
Haytor Hames have lived from time immemorial. 

On Sunday mornings as we walked along the gorse- and 
heather-covered sides of Fingle Gorge, above which wheeled 
and cried a multitude of buzzards, there were butterflies and 
bees busy on both sides of the track, and we could hear the 
peal of bells from the invisible church of Drcwsteignton just 
over the hill. 

On Easter Monday we would make the long trek up to 
Fernworthy and across the moor by way of the grey stones 
to Warren House Inn for the meet of the Mid-Devon 
hounds. It usually rained. One year we were driven back by 
a severe hailstorm. Following hounds on foot over Dart¬ 
moor is none too easy, but on clear days you can see the field 
from a very long way off, black blobs in the heather; there 
was usually a check on some upland tor where the fox had 
gone to ground, not in an earth but in a clutter of rocks from 
which it was practically impossible to dislodge him. 

Then there were the Devonshire cream teas at Gidleigh or 
North Bovey or some other moorland hamlet, and Jill, who 
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has a passion for these things, would peer into and probe 
every stagnant pool for signs of the first brood of frog spawn 
or newts. And always over the marshy meadows would 
come the trill of the curlew. 

Each year we would make the journey towards Cranmere 
Pool. I say towards because we sometimes failed to locate it. 
It is only eight or nine miles from Chagford, but it is the 
worst journey in the British Isles, because you not only run 
into bog but have to leap from tussock to tussock of peat to 
escape falling into a morass of black slime. 

In any event Cranmere is difficult to find. It is only a dried- 
up pool with a tiny pole to indicate the spot where the main 
Devon rivers have their source. In the bank of the pool is an 
aluminium tin where you will find letters and a rubber stamp. 
You arc expected to act as postman for those who have gone 
before, and leave your own consignment of letters to prove 
that you have been there. 

Easter is the ideal time for trying to reach the pool, because 
in the summer, diough the plateau may be dry, the weather 
is too hot. In spring it will undoubtedly be wet but die air 
will be fresh enough to keep you going. 

I have always been happy at Chagford, partly because I 
have always had a loving companion, partly because of the 
peculiar smell of ‘Monte Rosa’, which reminds me of my 
Devon home on Exmoor. This has something to do with the 
old woodwork. Chagford is a village of white thatched 
cottages set on the sides of a steep hill right on the edge of 
the moor, high above the Teign, which is one of the loveliest 
of Devon rivers, peat-brown water gurgling and chuckling 
as it encounters vast granite boulders. Whenever I see hom¬ 
ing rooks or hear curlew calling I t hink of Chagford. 
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I owe my Easter memories ofLlanwrtyd to Ted Mack, once 
Lalage’s form-master at the Dragon, now dead. He was a 
great bird-lover and Llanwrtyd, which is in Breconshire, 
south ofBuilth and north of Llandovery, is the only place in 
the United Kingdom where the kite still nests. There are 
only about a dozen of these lovely birds left in Britain and 
in consequence their nests are carefully guarded against 
marauders. Llanwrtyd is just a nest of singing birds. The 
marshes are as full of curlew as the hillsides are of larks. 
Nowhere have I seen more nests of every type of bird from 
carrion crow to wren. It is the only place where I sec pere¬ 
grine falcons, not just occasionally but every day. 

The hotel where we stayed - the Dol-y-cocd - stands on 
the banks of the Yrfon River, and every night we were lulled 
to sleep by the sound of its splashing. 

Dippers and kingfishers were always to be seen from my 
bedroom windows, and always to be heard was the bleating 
of the young lambs of the mountain sheep. 

We made many excursions in search of the kites but only 
saw them once, at Rhayader. 

Ted Mack used to climb trees in search of magpies’ and 
carrion crows’ eggs. He was much a heavier build than I am, 
but nothing would induce me to follow him. I was much 
too careful of my neck. 

In spite of die icy coldness of the water at Easter we used 
to bathe in the deep pools at Wolf’s Leap and he in die sun 
on the rocks watching die peregrines dash past with the 
speed of jet-aeroplanes. 

We spent a good deal of time wandering along the banks 
of the many streams, eating prodigious teas in Mrs Davies’s 
parlour at the Bear Inn, Llandovery, taking the bus on 
market days to Builth and Brecon, and riding prodigious 
distances on the peaty moors. 
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We always hired bicycles in Llanwrtyd as the distances 
were too great for walking, and our favourite pilgrimage 
was to Wolf’s Leap above Abergwesyn, by the side of the 
old Drovers’ Way over the mountains. Sometimes we 
would take a pony and trap by way of a change, and when¬ 
ever the Yrfon and Towy hounds met we would all ride. It 
was rough riding because the hills are steep and hounds 
speedy. It was while hunting with this pack that both Lalage 
and Imogen were blooded. 

It was a rat-catchers’ pack, no pink, but occasionally a 
green hunting coat. But it was extremely popular with the 
farmers, who were full of talcs of foxes carrying off their 
young lambs. 

This is the only place where I have ever been present at a 
Hunt Breakfast. This took place at Ystradfm, a lovely farm 
of considerable fame, because it was here that the famous 
outlaw poet Twm Shon Catti nearly severed the wrist of the 
wealthy widow whom he later married. She had sworn to 
marry him when her husband died, but when he went to 
claim her she repudiated him. Whereupon he asked her to 
put her hand out of the window so that he could bestow on 
it a farewell kiss. 

She fell for this and, seizing it, he drew his knife and 
threatened to cut it off at die wrist unless she kept her word. 
She relented, married him and lived to see him become 
Mayor of Brecon and knighted by Charles II. 

George Borrow tells the story in vivid detail in Wild 
Wales. He was luckier in his encounters or more imaginative 
than I am, but it was entirely due to reading this book that I 
ran away from home in the early part of the Easter holidays 
when I was about thirteen and climbed Snowdon by the 
Gorphwsfa Way alone in a blinding snow-storm. It was 
that experience diat taught me my veneration for and fear 
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of mountains which has been with me ever since. Jill laughs 
at my fears. She never sweats with dread on a hillside, 
probably because she has never or rarely been alone on a 
mountain. But I fully believe in the Great Giant who 
haunts Ben Macdhui, whose steps echo behind those of the 
lonely traveller and whose vast ghostly shape has shadowed 
the landscape for many a frightened scrambler. 

I have never been sceptical about ghosts, nor for that 
matter is Jill, who is afraid of them. I certainly count that 
day among my happiest when both she and I heard fairy 
music. We have only heard it once and then only for a short 
time, but neither of us had any reason to doubt its authenti¬ 
city. 

We were in the Outer Hebrides and being driven by a 
silent Gael over a very rough narrow track southwards along 
the western seaboard of the island of Lewis. 

We had already that morning had a strange experience. 
Looking out to sea, I saw what was an unmistakable iceberg. 
I left the car, sank down in the heather on the headland, took 
out my field-glasses and watched it ever so slowly move. I 
wanted no further proof, but the driver readily assented 
when I said: ‘That is an iceberg, surely?’ I didn’t then realise 
the politeness of the Hebridean islander which impels him 
to say ‘Yes’ to any question. It was not until I got back to 
Stornoway that I was undeceived. 

It was no iceberg. It was the island of St Kilda, the original 
home of the fulmar petrel, or if not St Kilda a bunch of 
rocks off the Butt of Lewis. 

The fairy music episode followed close upon the heel of 
the iceberg incident. 

We had stopped to open a gate. There were a couple of 
tiny moorland beasts by the gate. Over the low wall only 
about ten feet below was the Atlantic, in quite ordinary 
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mood. There was enough swell for it to be beating against 
the rocks. It was neither calm nor rough. The only noise 
was the usual soughing noise. There was no wind, only a 
gentle breeze off the sea. 

Suddenly out of the blue came those few enchanting notes, 
unmistakably different from any noise ever made by beast 
or water. It had something of the quality of a harp note or 
a violin. It was a great deal thinner than the call of the 
curlew and indeed bore no resemblance to the call of any 
bird. It was a piping perhaps, but not a bird’s piping. Un¬ 
fortunately I am not what is called musical. My car is not 
usually sensitive, which makes this story all the stranger. 

My wife and I both crept over the wall in the direction of 
die music. There was of course nothing: nothing but die 
sea, the two silent beasts, the car and its driver, the sky, the 
breeze, the boulder-strewn moorland and ourselves. 

When we foolishly asked the driver if he had heard the 
fairy music he of course said ‘Yes’. 

I could have done with less politeness and more truth, but 
these silent men of Lewis are a shy, secretive breed and 
regard the Sassenach much as a peregrine must regard the 
human race. It is not friendly, and it keeps itself to itself. 

When I told my story about hearing the fairy music to 
my friend Tommy Wood of ‘Waltzing Matilda’ and 
Cobbers fame, he went over to the piano and played a few 
notes. 

‘Was that anything like what you heard?’ he asked. 

‘That is exactly what I heard,’ I said. 

You are less alone than you think,’ came his reply. ‘I’ve 
met scores of people who have heard fairy music, and the 
musical phrase has always been the same. I often feel that I 
should like to teach them to elaborate the theme.’ 
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Llanwrtyd differed from our other spring-time holiday 
haunts in the fact that we spent our time mainly on horse¬ 
back, on bicycles or in Mrs Blandy’s pony trap. 

There was the memorable day when Lalage was given an 
unshod rough pony which got a sharp stone in its foot; it 
left a trail of blood in the middle of the road for five miles 
before we could fmd a blacksmith to stop the bleeding - 
with Jeyes Fluid? tar? I forget - and shoe it. 

Many of my happiest hours have been spent in smithies. 
My father wisely apprenticed me to old Jimmy Briddon 
the blacksmith at Tansley, and though I never got much 
further than blowing the bellows and getting a satisfactory 
spark out of the white-hot iron on die anvil it gave me such a 
love for forges that I now can never resist the sound of the 
hammer on the anvil but must needs go in and introduce 
myself. Blacksmiths, like carpenters and postmen, are in¬ 
variably civil. They are furthermore great craftsmen and 
delight in turning the intractable hard metal into the shapes 
of flowers and scrolls. 

There are fewer horses to be shod today than in my 
youth, when all the stores had to be taken from the grocery 
in horse-drawn drays, but hunting (contrary to general 
expectations and the opposition of the Labour party) shows 
no sign of losing its popularity and mechanised farming has 
brought a great increase of work. The blacksmith’s trouble 
is his failure to find apprentices. Country-bred boys prefer 
to work as mechanics in a garage, which can’t really be half 
such fun because mechanics show none of the lively interest 
in life that blacksmiths do. It is well to remember that the 
forge used to be the village rendezvous and there have been 
instances where the blacksmith not only sang to the people. 
He also read to the people. Wayland Smith was not the only 
blacksmith to be a magician. 
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There are smells, specially that of freshly cut chips and 
dust, and noises, specially that of the saw in the sawmill, that 
never fail to enchant me and lure me into every carpenter’s 
shop, and I owed more happy hours to old Parkin of Stoke 
Rivers, who was the carpenter on my uncle’s farm at Yarde, 
than to any other single friend of my childhood. 

I suppose the really wise find their particular niche early 
and though the niche may be narrow, like that appropriated 
by Jane Austen, by concentration you can make yourself 
master of it; to be, as I am, a Jack-of-all-trades and a master 
of none, docs not make for immortal fame, or wealth. It 
docs, however, make for happiness. I seem to have a finger 
in every pic and I can follow with interest - up to a point - 
the talk of specialists on almost every subject except that of 
psychiatry, even when I can’t follow their jargon. 

So when I talk to you about Wales, which, you may have 
forgotten, is my immediate subject, I can give you a bird’s- 
eye view, a hazy impression, but I cannot reveal to you the 
soul of the Welshman or even give you a complete cata¬ 
logue of the birds that haunt the marshes or the fish that 
flash to and fro in the waters of the Yrfon or the Towy. 

★ 

But of all the places where I have been happiest in spring, 
Fortingall and Glen Lyon come easily first. If Glencoe is the 
Glen of Weeping, Glen Lyon is the Glen of Laughter and 
Happiness, yet it was the Campbells of Glen Lyon who 
brought weeping and woe to the Macdonalds of Glencoe 
in one of the most treacherous massacres in history. 

So, though it may often be so, in this instance the curses 
did not come home to roost - or is the hatchet buried and 
do Campbells and Macdonalds at last live in amity like the 
lion and the lamb in Paradise? 
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Glen Lyon is the longest glen in Scotland, over thirty 
miles. It may not be the wildest; it is high among the com¬ 
petitors for the fairest; it is certainly the happiest in spite of 
a history as full of tragedy, spread over the years, as Glencoe. 

Glencoe looks tragic. It is the most sombre of the glens. 
Glen Lyon looks happy. After die magnificent narrow deep 
gorge at its entrance it opens out into a wide strath of fields 
that are full of lambing ewes in the spring, in August 
golden with ripe com, and all the days of the year full of 
smiling, contented, though by no means wealthy crofters. 

I am a little afraid here of painting a picture that may 
strike you as too highly-coloured. I am not a Campbell, I 
have no family connections with the Glen, and yet whenever 
I think of the word ‘happiness’ I think of Glen Lyon. That 
is due in part to two men, both drivers of the mail van - 
Jimmy, now dead, Geordie today, 14th April 1953, very 
much alive. 

I owe all I know of the Glen to these two men and, though 
I have written of the drive to the Bridge o’ Balgie at least a 
dozen times and driven it scores, perhaps hundreds, of times, 
it remains the freshest of all subjects to me and if ever there 
was a labour of love I am about to embark on it. 

The most curious thing about it is that it starts with a 
disappointment. 

Abcrfeldy prides itself on nine assets and one is that it is in 
the centre of Scotland. It is, geographically and in several 
other ways, Scotland’s heart. That does not commend itself 
to an Englishman of my sort. I always pine to be at Ultima 
Thule. The words ‘Northern Highlands’ to me spell 
‘romance’. The words ‘Central Highlands’ do not, in spite 
of Rob Roy and all that. I want to get as far north as I can go. 

I know Shetland and Orkney, John o’ Groats and Caith¬ 
ness, Wick and Thurso, and their romance is as nothing, 
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their beauty is nothing, in my eyes compared with the far 
more easily accessible Glen Lyon. Perhaps that is die reason 
of my initial discontent. Aberfeldy was too easily accessible. 
It couldn’t be as good as all that. I was like Naaman faced 
with the suggestion that he should wash in the nearby 
waters of Jordan and be clean. It was too easy. I need not 
elaborate the parable. The fairest is not always the unattain¬ 
able. It often lies by our side, at home. 

Anyway, the point is that now that I am come to the end 
of my days I have found my El Dorado. It has been with me 
all the time and I didn’t fully realise it. As the bus draws up 
at the hotel door at ten past ten let us go and see how fully 
it deserves that name. 

You’ve got to remember, of course, that starting from the 
Fortingall hotel means stepping off on the right foot. Bill 
Heptinstall hasn’t built his reputation up on nothing. 

If it is true that ‘wine maketh glad the heart of man’ (and 
how deeply I believe that!) it is equally true that happiness 
comes through man’s stomach. I mind my belly studiously 
like that wise man, Dr Johnson. What is more, Bill Heptin¬ 
stall minds my stomach even more studiously. The conse¬ 
quence is that, fortified by a truly magnificent breakfast 
(none of your Continental breakfasts in Scotland) I start 
off with a singing heart. 

Of course it is later than I expect. It always is. 

I am impatient for my post which Geordie is bringing, 
and I am impatient to be gone, because the sun is high in 
the sky. I have already done at least six hours’ work and my 
writing for the day is over. The motorists and climbers with 
their packed luncheons are on their way and I am left with 
the lambing ewes, the curlew who are quieter than they 
were at dawn, the oyster-catchers on their way to assembly 
at Peter’s Pool, the rooks cawing on Pontius Pilate Hill, 
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the never-silent tractor on the plough, the plague-stone in 
the middle of the arable and, this morning, three large 
brown hares playing, eccentrically forgetful of the calendar 
or pretending that it is still the mad month of March. 

As I stand in the road outside the hotel door, flanked by 
two huge buckets full of frail daffodils, I think of the remin¬ 
ders I am in for. Let a wiser man than I - RatclifFc Barnett - 
take up the tale: 

The place is steeped in history from end to end. Old battles of 
the angry Clans, cattle-re wings and creach liftings: hillings and 
intrigues which shook the land from Auld Reekie to St James s 
with alarm and indignation: old Stones and Kirks , and crosses - 
surely no Glen in Scotland is more wonderfully linked to the past 
and to the ancient Celtic Church than Glen Lyon: many a saint 
and Gillean-Dhe laboured for God and had his cell in the Glen - 
and as Iona will for ever belong to Columba, so Glen Lyon will 
for ever belong to his successor and biographer, Adamnan * 

So much for history. Now for the setting. 

Here you will find (says Ratcliffc Barnett) all that goes to 
make a Highland Glen so wonderful - great mountains lining its 
sides and guarding its head and foot, sometimes blue-black under 
clouds , then all purple and grey-green, or dusty and elusive on the 
still days: flowers banking its long, tortuous road, in swathes of 
blue and white and yellow, the harebells and wild geraniums, the 
marguerites and stitchwort, the yellow bedstraw and St John s- 
wort lining the grassy borders in carpets of colour ; and streams 
innumerable, tumbling north and south through the wild defiles 
into the great salmon river which drains with a splendid impetu¬ 
osity the whole valley, from Loch Lyon far up among the hills, to 
where it glides, slow and broad-bosomed, into the Tay at the end 
of Drummond Hill. 

♦The Road to Rannoch and the Summer Isles (Grant Murray, Edinburgh). 
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On reading that I am strongly tempted to put down my 
pen for ever and take up the hammer and go back to the 
forge. I can still make music with the anvil. I’m beggared if 
I can strike music with my pen. 

At last I can hear the glad sound of Geordie’s bus. As 
usual there is nobody on it, but it is full of mail - some of it 
for me - and I have plenty of time to go through it while 
Geordic is in the hotel. 

Geordie re-appcars. We set off. Fifteen yards later we 
stop outside the house of the District Nurse, a busy woman 
who is accustomed to drive thirty miles or more to attend 
a lying-in or whatever it is. 

Fortingall village consists of a row of thatched cottages, 
each with its garden a blaze of flowers even in this second 
week in April; daffodils that dare the winds of March and 
the fierce snowstorms of this bitterly cold April day that, so 
far, has kept the swallows away from the Glen - though in 
today’s Scotsman I read that a swallow was seen on the ninth, 
nine days early, in Berwickshire. 

We pass the Home Farm, cross the bridge over the bum 
and come to rest at the foot of the drive of Glen Lyon 
House, the paddock of which is carpeted with daffodils. 

Glen Lyon House is full of memories. Once more listen 
to Ratcliffe Barnett: 

This is one of the most romantic and best preserved old Highland 
mansions. Seen from the road beyond a garth, the giant old trees 
screen its harled face with an indescribable touch of mystery. Dark 
trees and dark memories surround Glen Lyon House. It was 
Campbell of Glen Lyon who set out from Achalladur House for 
Glencoe, where he received the hospitality of the Macdonalds in 
their own house, and then rose up with his men, one midnight, 
and murdered them. Was there ever a deed which more damnably 
denied the inviolate law of Highland hospitality ? 
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I would say that the face of Castle Menzies looks much 
more harled. Glen Lyon House, in spite of its dark history, 
is assuredly a happy house and if I were its owner not even 
the South African sun or the ski-slopes of Pocol would ever 
lure me away. 

Just beyond the house there comes a parting of the ways 
and a signpost bearing the magic words ‘Glen Lyon to 
remind us that we arc not yet at the entrance to the Glen. 
The left-hand fork leads to the eighteenth-century stone 
bridge that spans the wide Lyon above Peter’s Pool and 
thereafter over the ridge between the hills to Lochan Larig, 
Loch Tay, Lawcrs and so to Killin. Our way lies right past a 
row of isolated thatched cottages that are far more lovely 
than the more famous Arlington Row at Bibury. 

Just beyond, a few yards only, stand the Black W^od and 
the narrow defile that marks the entrance to the Glen. 

Queen Victoria, who was knowledgeable about the High¬ 
lands, found the scene from here memorable - and memor¬ 
able it is, for you look over the narrow balustrade on rich 
Cairngorm-coloured waters tumbling far below over great 
boulders in as lovely a gorge as Aberglaslyn — and much less 
well known. In the old days there was always a camp o 
tinkers here, one of whom, a drunken old reprobate, used 
to parade up and down outside the Fortingall hotel playing 
the pipes until he had collected enough money to slake - or 
partially slake - an almost insatiable thirst. 

The tinkers may have been unwashed rogues and vaga¬ 
bonds, but I miss them sorely. They were an integral part 
of the Glen as I knew it. Where are they now? All dressed 
up and washed by a robotic Welfare State? Perhaps. Less 
happy? Without a shadow of doubt. Let those whose heri¬ 
tage is nomadic remain nomads, say I. What matters a 
poached salmon here and there? 
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Shortly afterwards we reach the entrance to the Glen 
which is wooded here and overshadowed by a black 
mountain. \Vc stop at Woodend to take up the red-faced, 
sturdy, silent Rose, the post-girl, and her bicycle. You have 
to be sturdy to deliver letters at the further side of the upper 
reaches of the Lyon. 

The track is bumpy, the miles long, and the weather - as 
always in the Highlands - unpredictable. 

Geordic, like Jimmy, is jovial and jocular with Rose but 
she, though perhaps jovial is never (in our presence) 
jocular. She takes her job with the seriousness of a girl under¬ 
graduate. Geordic, on the other hand, cannot weigh a 
parcel without a spontaneous felicitous epigram. 

I must say that each crofter’s wife’s happiness is daily 
renewed by Gcordie’s matutinal call. He stops at every 
cottage, for if there are no letters - and there usually are - 
there is the paper to be delivered and the milk-can from 
Carse to be dropped. If the house lies too far back for the 
tenant to come running or sedately walking in answer to 
Geordic s hooting horn, he neatly hurls the paper, without 
stopping or removing a hand from the wheel, so that it 
drops exactly where he intends it to drop, out of the reach 
of wind or rain. 

Today the wind is not only bitter but high, and its direc¬ 
tion uncertain. It blows from east, north and west — every 
direction but the south. Snow covers all the peaks and there 
are storms on all the high ground that obliterate the tops. 

We have bets on who will emerge at each croft door, 
most of which I lose because I cannot remember the order 
in which the houses come. 

Before we reach Chesthill there is Macgregor’s Leap to 
look down, an insidious affair because, like Wolf’s Leap 
above Abergwesyn, it looks too easy. Just a few feet separate 
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the high rocks above the dark swirling waters on one side of 
the Lyon from those on the other, but the take-off is tricky, 
and I would not undertake the feat unless I were blindfolded, 
and told when to jump. I imagine that many young ramblers 
have passed this test of courage. I am not of their calibre. 

The story is this. (I take it, of course, from Ratcliffc 
Barnett to whom, after Geordic, I owe all that I know about 
the Glen.) There was once a Macgregor of Glen Lyon who 
wished to join his clan at Balquhidder and so passed up over 
the hills to Glen Lochay which is close to Killin, in the land 
of his enemies the Campbells. The Campbells seemed to 
make enemies easily. 

One of the Campbell girls, acting as a decoy, invited him 
to her cottage for a drink — milk, of course. Allien lie was 
about to drink she threw the coggie of milk in his eyes, at 
which point the girl’s father and brother attacked him from 
behind. But Macgregor appears to have been quick with his 
weapons, because he killed one with his sword and the othci 
with his dirk, and was away before the other Campbells 
could be roused. He then made a dash for Glen Lochay 
w'here he saw Campbell of Lochay coming out of Lochay 
House accompanied by four bloodhounds. 

That sight sent him speeding on his way to Loch Tay; 
here, by swimming and wading, he reached Lawers where 
he sought and was given sanctuary from Campbell of 
Lawers. When Campbell of Lochay tracked him to Lawers, 
Campbell of Lawers agreed to give him up after Lochay had 
eaten with him. Macgregor, taking advantage of the temp¬ 
orary respite, once more escaped and took the road to 
Fearnan and then came by way of Auchtar and Croftyairow 
into Glen Lyon. By this time the hounds (reinforced by two 
more from Lawers) were again hot on his trail. When he 
came to the Leap they were so close that he had no altema- 
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five than to try the jump, followed of course by the hounds, 
two of which fell into the seething cauldron below and were 
drowned. The tliird reached the other side only to be dirked 
by Macgrcgor and sent to join the other two. The fourth 
was stopped just in time by Campbell, who seized it by the 
tail and drew it back. 

Macgrcgor then ran on by way of Dericambus and 
Invcrinian and forded the river near Ruskich or Slatich 
where he met a shepherd who told him that the Black Dog 
of the Campbells was after him. 

The shepherd then went on to meet the only remaining 
Black Dog and with one terrific kick in die jaw killed it. 
You can still sec the Clach-na-Cuin, the stone of the Dog, 
which commemorates this act. 

When the shepherd was accused by the Campbells of kill¬ 
ing the Black Dog he truthfully answered that he had neidier 
unfolded his arms nor laid a fmger on it. 

Meanwhile Macgregor ran on until he reached Inner wick, 
where he took the rough mountain track towards Carie and 
Loch Rannoch. Here he lived in the Black Wood of Dali on 
Loch Rannoch side in exile for many years until at last his 
longing for home became too much for him; so he went 
secredy to the Laird of Chesthill and begged him to inter¬ 
cede for him with Campbell of Lochay. Chesthill agreed to 
do this on condition that Macgrcgor took the letter of inter¬ 
cession in person to Lochay. 

The letter ran: 

Grant pardon to a man who is brave enough to go to the door 
of his enemy and ask for it himself 

Pardon was granted and Macgregor setded in the litde 
farm of Tynayere just above Peter’s Pool, within a mile or 
so of the Leap that was destined to give him immortality. 
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Our next stop was at Invervar. There are remainders of a 
past age in an old ruined castle on a knoll here, and a derelict 
graveyard in a field surrounded by a wall there. We watch 
the continual change in the shape and size of the river which 
here dashes madly in a narrow channel and there widely and 
shallowly loiters over a wide stretch. Always there are sheep, 
always before now with lambs, but we arc three days earlier 
this year than usual. They are fat sheep with very thick 
rough fleeces and black faces, and they are due to become 
mothers at any time now. The straw pens are already built, 
but the weather is none too good to be bom in. They are 
better off" inside. Everyone agrees that it is cold and alto¬ 
gether unseasonable and improper for the middle of April. 

We come to the place where Rose takes out her bicycle 
and sets off" across the river exactly at the foot of Ben Lawers, 
the summit of which at last appears, a perfect ski-ing slope, 
very white in the sun, and much higher to my eyes than a 
mere 4,000 feet. 

We stop to ask a shepherd if the ascent is easy from this 

side. I always climb it from Lawers. 

‘Aye, simple,’ replied the shepherd. It s simple. Ye just 

keep on going.’ 

He obviously thought we were going up today. 

At Innerwick we are joined by Mary, yet another post¬ 
girl with a bicycle. Innerwick has a church and a fine granite 
War Memorial to the many men of Glen Lyon who fell in 
the 1914-1918 War. It is also the starting-point for one of 
the wildest and finest of all short walks in the Highlands, 
that over the Great Divide to Carie. It is at all times of the 
year a wet and stony walk, and you are certain of seeing 
stags in large numbers. Best of all, from the top you get a 
superb view not only of Loch Rannoch but over the wild 
wastes of Rannoch Moor to Glencoe, the Shepherds of Etive 
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and the mass of Ben Nevis. Northward, you can see the 
Cairngorms, Ben Nevis, Cairn Toul and the rest. Not even 
the Dolomites can provide a wider or more impressive vista. 

But that walk is not for us today. 

We press on past the wooden huts of the tree-fellers. The 
whole way up we passed stacks of pit-props, cut and stripped 
and piled. Here a policeman passed on a motorcycle. 

‘Not once in three months do you see the police up here,’ 
said Geordie. Imogen immediately scented a murder. 

There is a one-legged man in a self-propelled wheeled 
chair who always greets us with a smile just here. 

A little further on is a very handsome school, and there a 
row of cottages from one of which every year until this year 
old Mr Connell comes smiling down to greet us. He is 85 
and today’s weather is not weather for an octogenarian to 
venture out in. I hand my card to the housekeeper and send 
my respects. Many a good tea in the past I have enjoyed from 
the hospitable hands of Mr Connell, who came here from 
Glasgow for a week-end when he was very young and 
wisely refused to go back. 

Here we arc at our journey’s end, so far as Geordie’s bus 
is concerned, for this is the Bridge o’ Balgie - just a post- 
office and a village store cheek by jowl, a wide, deep blue 
pool below the narrow stone bridge that spans the Lyon, and 
a rough track that leads under a shoulder of Ben Lawers by 
way of the little Lochan Larig for the shores of Loch Tay 
thirteen miles away. 

It used to be a wild waste, but owing to the Hydro- 
Electric Scheme the shores of the little Lochan Larig now 
resemble an I.C.I. Works, and the road on the further side 
is tarmac and full of lorries and buses. 

I suppose Nature will heal her own wounds but in this 
transitional stage I don’t like it. 
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We arrived at our terminus at eleven-thirty. We set off 
back again at one-fifteen. That gives us an hour and three- 
quarters to walk past the white lodge of Meggemie, the 
Highland home of the Wills family, up as far as the White 
Castle, eat our picnic lunch and return to the bus. 

Jill was the first to see the stags - three fat hinds feeding on 
the skyline of the hills to the north. She was also the first and 
only one of us to sec an eagle. I knew that there was an eagle 
about as all the smaller birds went into a frightened huddle. 
Apparently this eagle, a denizen of Lawers, floated past with¬ 
out moving a wing, across the glen and back again. Jill saw 
its head peering from side to side like a tortoise, looking for 
young lambs. It was flying so low that she could sec the 
markings in its under wing. 

Geordie usually spends the time of waiting at Bridge o’ 
Balgie fishing for tomorrow’s breakfast and generally dis¬ 
plays, on our return from our walk, two or three lovely 
brown speckled trout, but this was no fisliing day. He went 
into the post-office and stayed there. 

Nor did I feel any temptation to loiter on the narrow 
stone bridge and peer down into the swirling waters for any 
sign of salmon. Still less did I feel any inclination to look for 
St Eonan’s Shrine at Milton Eonan, where the Saint has his 
church and cell. They were demolished by Black John of 
Lome in 1368 because his wife Kate, cousin of the King 
David Bruce, complained of getting her feet wet when 
going to her devotions. A dainty race, those fourteenth- 
century Highlanders. So another chapel was built at Kerrow- 
more, of which now only the churchyard remains. The bell 
of St Eonan’s Chapel is, however, still preserved in the manse 
at Innerwick, famous not only for its age but also for its 
saindy association. 

Our way lay up the left or north bank of the Lyon - not, 
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of course, along the long private avenue leading to Meggemie 
along the banks, but along the rough road leading upwards 
above it, which provides a far grander view of the wild land 
in front that leads to Loch Lyon thirteen miles away. 
Meggemie Castle is a tall, not very large, startlingly white 
house standing in a green field by the riverside. I have seen, 
before this, stags feeding in the crops just by the side of the 
Castle below the kennels, where the dogs always gave 
tongue when any passers-by took the high or the low road. 
Today the stags were high above us on the skyline. 

The Castle looks modem. In point of fact it was built 
about 1582 by Mad Colin, son of Red Duncan, and enlarged 
by his great-grandson, the Campbell who brought on the 
Clan the Curse of Glencoe. He was ordered abroad after the 
massacre and died in Bruges in 1696 at the age of 65. 

The Castle passed to the Atholl Murrays, who were re¬ 
sponsible for improving the road (it isn’t very good even 
now), and working the lead mines at Kerrowmore. Then 
the Menzics family came into possession and it was Colonel 
James Menzies of Culdares who planted the larches, the 
first to be introduced into Scotland from the Tyrol. 

We had on this occasion only time to walk to the furthest 
of the tree-fellers’ huts above the Castle in order to look 
down on it. The hillside has been entirely cleared of trees. 
I am surprised that the Wills have allowed the derelict huts 
to remain. 

I have been not only to the end of the Glen, but beyond 
the loch through the mountain-pass to the moor of Rannoch 
by the track taken by the Campbells on their way to 
Glencoe. There are fme Fingalian towers of great age and 
interest on the way, each still bearing its Fingalian name. I 
have also seen the tiny and desolate Relic Chapel in the 
wastes of Drumalban beyond the Loch. 
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If you want to see all tliis in its wild state you will have to 
hurry, for the Hydro-Electric Schemers have included it in 
their mighty plan and, for all I know, the bulldozers may be 
already at work to create a worse desert and call it Progress. 

We rejoined the bus at one fifteen, Jill gloating over her 
eagle. On the inward journey Gcordie unlocked a number 
of boxes and collected letters all the way down. At the 
Black Bridge at Woodend we left him, crossed the Lyon 
and took the soggy narrow track that ran high above the 
south bank. 

It is a Witchy Way through very old woods. When we 
came to Macgrcgor’s Leap none of the family seemed willing 
to scramble down and repeat Macgrcgor’s performance, so 
we went over gradually drying fields, and as we drew near 
Fortingall, Lalage was impelled with the desire to catch and 
fondle a newly-born lamb. She adopted the tactics of the 
townsman, giving chase instead of cajoling them to come 
to her. She took a great deal of ineffective exercise while I 
sauntered on under the stone bridge to Peter’s Pool where I 
spent a pleasant half-hour watcliing a man on the further 
bank with a gun and a dog put a ferret down half a dozen 
rabbit holes with as little success as Lalage. 

★ 

‘Why’, I ask myself, ‘am I so very happy here?’ The answer 
is simple. I am with my family; Jill, Lalage and Imogen are 
all with me, and tomorrow Priscilla, my eldest daughter, 
arrives. I am writing for once what I want to write. I know 
it is against time but it has always been that way with me. 

‘I know,’ said Jill yesterday, ‘that when I get to Heaven - 
or will it be Hell? - the first tiling I shall hear is your voice 
irritably shouting: “Ready? The bus goes in three minutes. 
Come along!” ’ 
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I am happy because I am among friendly, smiling, warm¬ 
hearted people; because there is a magic in the surrounding 
hills, and I am always at home in the hills, even if I can no 
longer race over them. 

My stomach is being exquisitely cared for, rather too 
exquisitely. I haven’t a care in the world. I have a rod to 
unpack, flics to learn to tie, colourful and bizarre clothes to 
wear, and eleven whole days still to stay in Elysium. 

I make the most of every passing hour because I may not 
return this way again. I work like blazes because I may not 
live to finish what is turning out to be the happiest book of 
my life. My prayers to God have ceased to be petitions, they 
have become paeans of praise - which is what all good 
prayers should be. I have so much to be thankful for. Why 
should I not sing my chorus of Hosannas and Hallelujahs? 

I went to the Stone Bridge at eight thirty and discovered an 
inscription: ‘Archibald Ballantyne, His Work, 1793’. How 
proud a man - and what a good monument to leave behind. 

As I was late for breakfast I hurried back, and did not 
realise until I heard a scream that I was being accompanied 
by a small ginger-headed boy in gum-boots, about six or 
seven years old, on his way to school. Small children in 
Scotland still and always attach themselves to strangers. 
They don’t want to talk but they like the companionship. 

I turned round and said: ‘There’s nothing to cry about. 
Come on.’ 

Then looking down at his bare knees I saw that there was 
something to cry about. He had taken the hell of a toss 
(those gum-boots !) and his elbows as well as his knees were 
bleeding freely. I walked more slowly and we talked about 
sheep. He didn’t like grown-up sheep and he didn’t like 
black-faced ones. 
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‘I want a pet lamb/ he said. 

We came to a pool in the road. I staunched the wounds 
with my handkerchief, and produced a phial of iodine. 

‘Ever seen this?’ I said. ^ . 

He shook his head. 

‘It’ll hurt - but it’ll make it better.’ ( 

The faith of the very young ! He submitted to my free - 
my very free - dose of iodine and didn’t either wince or 
cry out. I walked on with him as far as the hotel. 

‘There’s sixpence,’ I said. ‘Don’t lose it.’ 

Far too astonished to thank me, he went on his way to 
school in silence. 

The weather was menacing. There was an icy wind from 
the north-east. I decided to take out a packed lunch over the 
hills in spite of it, because it is Lalage’s last day but one and 
she pines for the hills. 

I got to work on my book-reviews and at eleven o’clock 
we all set out along the road to Glen Lyon House. We then 
climbed up the pony-track that they use for deer-stalking, at 
the back of the house by the side of the Alt Obdach bum. 
In spite of the dry turf I found the going heavy. I can t 
climb as easily as I used to, but as the views began to come 
up, the shining length of Loch Tay here and the shrouded 
snow-slopes of Ben Lawers there, I felt better. 

I dropped a Christ Church scarf but I refused to go back 
for it. 

‘It’s sure to be there when we come down/ I said. ‘No¬ 
body ever comes up here/ 

In all the years I’ve taken this track I have never met a 
living soul, and today our only encounters were a solitary 
brace of grouse, a few larks singing over our heads, the 
music of curlew in the invisible distance, and two dead 
sheep. 
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There was no sign of a stag anywhere. We climbed about 
two thousand feet, up to the snow-line at the end of the 
wood just by the little black tarred wooden bridge that 
spans the bum. 

Lunching, we had the shelter of the Witchy Wood that 
lines both sides of the deep gorge; it is a wind-break and we 
were able to cat our picnic lunch in comparative warmth. 
At the wooden bridge, owing to the desperately cold wind, I 
determined to turn back. Lalage was furious. 

‘It’s only just beginning to be wild,’ she said. ‘And I like 
wild country.* 

‘And I don’t like messing about in bog and deep snow in 
an east wind,’ I said. ‘You go on alone if you want to.’ 

She said nothing, but turned back with us. I was very 
sorry for her because I saw her continually looking back at 
the snow-slopes behind that she wanted to explore. I found 
the downward track jarring my knees but I felt, as Lalage 
felt, that it was everything to be up away from the valley 
and the tarmac roads. 

Imogen nearly deceived us into believing that a tiny gap 
in the trees, which gave a peep of the sky behind, was really 
a wild cat up a tree and I had to plunge through the heather 
to see before I realised the deception. 

We were down again by two o’clock, so we decided to take 
Gcordic’s bus at a quarter to three as far as Comrie Bridge 
and walk to Kenmore to tea. This gave me time to wash my 
feet and change my socks and shoes, but not my shirt, 
which was saturated with sweat. 

The walk from Comrie was an odd procession. Lalage 
led the way, as she always likes walking by herself, fast, then 
about 150 yards behind came Jill, then after another 150 
yards I followed, while Annina and Imogen, deep in con¬ 
versation, lagged so far behind that I lost sight of them. 
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From the Comrie road there is usually a superb view of 
the whole spine of Schichallion. Today it was shrouded with 
snow-clouds and all the hills were black. 

At St James’s Church, just past Inchadney Park, we turned 
into the wide beech avenue that runs high above the broad, 
mahogany-coloured Tay and looked across at the curious 
dark-green stone of the Gothic Castle ofTaymouth. Below 
lay the ruins of the bombed village used for Home Guard 
exercises and beyond it the derelict shrubs of what was once 
known as the Elysian Field. 

Eventually we reached Maxwell’s Tower, a large stone 
monument with a crucifix that bears no name. A high fence 
beyond reminded me that I was entering the Deer Park. 
There are no deer now, and no Campbells of Brcadalbanc. 
We got a superb view of Kcnmore’s noble arched stone 
bridge that spans the river exactly where Loch Tay becomes 
the River Tay. Rowing boats were moored outside the 
white Brcadalbane Arms Hotel; we crossed the bridge, 
looking in vain for signs of the first swallow, and saw three 
young cherry trees that had been planted for the Coronation 
on the bank below the Parish Church. 

Kenmore village consists of a square composed of a row 
of white houses with dormer windows, on one side; the 
white Hotel stands opposite, and the third and fourth sides 
are occupied by the Castle gates and the Church. 

The Brcadalbane Arms is a cosy little hotel with a small 
residents’ lounge hung with Campbell tartan curtains; 
prominent on the wall over the fireplace is a poem in 
Burns’s own handwriting which is preserved under glass. 
Lalage decided to sit in the unheated non-residents’ lounge 
reading Gide, while the rest of the family made a dash for 
the illustrated papers and seats near the fire. After tea two 
burly, red-faced Englishmen came in, shivering. 
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Tm still rocking/ said one, as he ordered a large whisky 
from the small bar in the residents’ lounge (they open at 
five o’clock). He told me that they had been out on the rough 
loch in a small boat, all day, and tossed about so badly that 
they felt seasick. 

One had caught a 19-lb. salmon and the other a 7£-lb. 
brown trout. As I had never before seen a 7j-lb. trout I 
dashed out into the hall to see it laid out in all its glory. There 
I met Archie Duff who, at 87, had also been fishing all day, 
Macdougall the head ghillie, and a whole crowd of interested 
spectators. 

‘That’ll be an old trout/ said the octogenarian. 

‘Seen some history made, has that fish/ said Macdougall. 

Somebody handed round photographs of the ceremony 
at the opening of the fishing season, where I saw a platoon 
of elderly, sombre-looking fishermen marching with their 
rods held like lances, led by a piper playing the pipes. 

We crossed the road to the only shop in the village - the 
post-office - where I bought picture-postcards, and the 
others sweets, while Jill searched in vain for a jumper. 

As I was completely exhausted, I asked Mr Macrae at the 
garage to take us home. We drove along the high-road that 
runs above the loch - Imogen’s bete noire among the roads 
owing to its length, not its lack of beauty-and turned up 
over the side road past the exquisite terraced gardens of 
Miss Ness’s house and so home, to one of Bill’s unpredictable 
but luscious dinners. 

I was especially glad that he produced his insidious Sole 
a la Fortingall because my eldest daughter, Priscilla, had 
arrived from Sussex with her food-knowledgeable husband, 
Raymond Thompson, in their new Hotchkiss just about seven 
thirty. She has stayed with us here before, but it is Raymond’s 
first visit and, as he grows mushrooms professionally and is 
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one of the best amateur cooks in the country, I was glad for 
him to taste Bill’s cooking and meet the finest cordon bleu 

in Britain. 

I was glad, too, of this rare reunion of the Clan Mais, for, 
Imogen, my youngest, has only once before met Priscilla, 
and then only for a brief half-hour’s tea with my ex-pupil, 
Alec Waugh. 

I am not, as you know, at my best at night. Try getting 
up every day at three a.m., and see what you feel like after 
six hours’ writing, and eight hours in the open air, and Bill s 
Lucullan dinner. I drank a good deal of drambuie and 
arranged for the seven of us to join Dr and Mrs Robson in 
two cars for an exploration of Loch Rannoch tomorrow, 
and then retired to bed, very happy to have all my family 
round me. I felt patriarchal. 

★ 

The weather report was none too good: ‘cloudy, some rain, 
with bright intervals’. It turned out to be a magnificently 
sunny day. 

It was very much a red-letter day because we were able 
for once to go far afield in Priscilla s car. Dr Robson took 
the three girls in his Lanchester while Priscilla took Jill, my¬ 
self and Raymond in her car. 

We set off at ten o’clock and, turning up the hill at 
Coshieville, were soon on the high ground by the little 
loch, where we got a superb view of the snow-covered 
Grampians in the far distance and of the whole length of 
Loch Rannoch below. There was still a little snow on 
Schiehallion, whose summit, now well below the high 
clouds, seemed to me more lovely than ever. On the road 
we passed two couples of climbers with axes, ropes, cram¬ 
pons and all the true mountaineering gear. I had no idea that 
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there was any rock-climbing to be had on Lawers or up the 
Glen, which was the direction in which they were heading. 

There was no longer a boat on the little loch below 
Schichallion where Lalage rested when she was eight, but 
there was a swan-like bird that 1 took to be a goosander, and 
several ducks. I had forgotten how wild those views on the 
top are. Not a house visible anywhere, and scarcely a tree. 
The ascent of Schichallion seen from here seems easy and I 
should dearly like to climb it again, but I doubt very much 
whether I ever shall. 

We followed the others through Kinloch-Rannoch and 
along the north shore of the loch, which is fringed with silver 
birches. The road runs close to the water’s edge the whole 
way. 

There arc not many houses, but at the far end is the Power 
Station of the Loch Laggan pipe-line, and a small tower of 
stone islanded in the centre of the loch. At the far end we 
passed Rannoch Lodge, beautifully situated at the very 
water’s edge, facing cast and getting the full glory of the 
morning sun. Just beyond we crossed the Bridge of Gaur 
and, turning along the northern shore, passed through a 
fine wood of tall pines among the brown bracken and dark 
heather. 

The sun was shining so brilliantly that at noon we decided 
to have our picnic lunch by the water’s edge. I saw a red¬ 
start singing on a thorn above the water. Seagulls were 
diving into the surface of the water and I could hear both 
plover and curlew calling. There were several very hand¬ 
some houses standing among the trees, but they gave one 
the impression that they were untenanted. Priscilla had 
provided a bottle of champagne and a bottle of Jugoslav 
Riesling, which was delicious, so it is not surprising that I 
fell asleep in the hot sun after eating my sandwiches. 
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The peace of Rannoch has to be experienced to be 
beUeved. Here we all were - Imogen paddling, Raymond 
exploring the Forestry Commissioner’s settlement, Jill knit¬ 
ting, the rest of us just looking at the distant peaks of the 
Shepherds of Etive, the gap of Glencoe, the massif of Ben 
Nevis, the northern tops of the Grampians and the peaks of 
the Cairngorms suffused with beauty. It seemed impossible 
that there could be anywhere in the world more beautiful 
or restful than this scene. 

It was with great reluctance that we all moved on at two 
o’clock, past the gate that marks the way we come down to 
Carie from Innerwick, past a few cottages and a great castle 
and so to the hotel at Kinloch-Rannoch, where we drank in 
the public bar before taking the road to Struan. 

This crosses a wild upland moor with no trees at all and 
scarcely a house, before descending into Glen Garry at 
Struan where we joined the main road from London to / 
Inverness, and the railway line. G 

Soon we were running alongside the long high wall of 
the castle of Blair-Atholl, the home of the Duke of Atholl, 
which is visible from just opposite the Atholl Arms Hotel, a 
very dignified building in keeping with the rest of the model 
village. 

As there were scarcely any shops we drove on, by way 
of the narrow wooded Pass of Killiecrankie where Montrose 
fought so gallantly in 1689 - and so down to Pitlochry 
which was very busy and full of shops that made little appeal 
to me. I was thinking of Robertson of Struan, the Jacobite 
who fought and was captured at Killiecrankie, fought and 
was again captured at the time of the Old Pretender in 1715 
-and again fought and was captured while fighting for 
Prince Charles Edward in 1745. I remembered him because 
this was the anniversary of his death on 18th April 1749 - 
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He was known as the Great Solitaire because he was warned 
by his doctor in old age to keep off women. He must have 
been a gay dog as well as a valiant soldier. 

I walked down to Pitlochry’s rather grand station to buy 
a ticket for Lalage to Oxford, at a cost of .£3 4 s. id. 

When I rejoined the others Priscilla decided that she must 
buy a deerstalker at Haggart’s in Aberfeldy, so we immedi¬ 
ately drove back up the Garry till we came to the Falls of 
Tummel. There we enjoyed a bumpetty ride among hil¬ 
locks, round wooded comers that tantalisingly revealed 
brief glimpses of an extraordinary number of very handsome 
houses, including one castle overlooking the new Hydro- 
Electric Company’s loch, and then the full length of the 
long Loch Tummel, which is about three times as long as I 
remember it as a boy. This stretch of the Tummel is a 
shambles, partly owing to the immense power station, 
partly owing to the workmen’s temporary homes, which 
include a number of double-decker buses. 

We passed over the narrow stone bridge at the end of the 
loch and climbed up the steep winding road that led to the 
open wild moor below Schiehallion. Then came the long 
run down the Kcltney bum, which is steep and very wild. 
There were about twenty cyclists coming up as we went 
down, but we came on no tired footsloggers all day except 
the four climbers. We saw one car pass with four pairs of skis 
on the top. I wondered where on earth those optimists 
expected to find any ski-ing now that the snow had melted. 

The Strath of Appin at the foot of th bum was looking 
very gracious in the afternoon sun. 

We got to Haggart’s at four-forty which gave Priscilla 
plenty of time to choose her deerstalker. We then had tea at 
the Palace Hotel, watched a honeymoon couple catch the 
evening train and then took the Kenmore road along theTay 
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Valley, and drove through the grounds of Taymouth 
Castle, a piteous place, the only alive part of which is the 
Golf House. This house is hideously ugly, and not improved 
by the much bombed village and derelict gardens. 

I was glad to escape through the further gates to the 
Breadalbane Arms, outside which there were eleven cars 
parked. The sun soon brings people out in the spring. We 
had some difficulty in persuading the barman to open the bar. 

I saw my two fishermen return from their day on the loch. 
They had fished all day and taken nothing. We drove along 
the wooded shores of the loch and compared it with Loch 
Rannoch. We all agreed that Rannoch is by far the lovelier 
loch. 

More drinks at the Tigh-an-Loan and so over the shoulder 
of the hills home to Fortingall at six o’clock after by far the 
most colourful and splendid drive among bens and lochs 
than I can ever remember. 

I am not a lover of motoring. Usually we go too fast. 
Priscilla likes touching the hundred, and reminds me of 
Mr Toad. But it docs get you there and we should never 
have got round Loch Rannoch, or had that memorable pic¬ 
nic among the pines at the water’s edge in the sun, had it 
not been for the two cars. 

On leaving Cranwell in 1921 I sold my Studcbaker to the 
first bidder on the Brighton Front, and was handed ^165 
in one-pound notes. I have never driven since and never 
wanted to drive since. I attribute my energy and good 
health to the fact that I always rely on my feet or a bicycle. 
I think that Lalage and Imogen often feel the lack of a car; 
but even if I could afford one I wouldn’t have one. 

According to Raymond we covered 150 miles today. I 
am not concerned about that. What is indelibly impressed 
on my mind is the magnificent sight of snow-sprinkled 
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Scliiehallion seen from all sides, the calm serene waters of the 
exquisitely gentle yet wild Loch Rannoch, the open un¬ 
dulating treeless moor on the road to Struan and the wooded, 
curving, up-and-down billowy road to Tummel with its 
succession of fine old view-commanding mansions; each, so 
Lalage tells me, converted into a Youth Hostel. 

The Queen’s View, which overlooks the whole stretch of 
Loch Tummel, is indeed Royal. 

In the spring of the year it is shape rather than colour 
that captivates, the combination of wide waters and high 
hills. It is only the climate that makes them less delectable 
than the Italian lakes, and of course it is the climate that gives 
them their appealing air of ancientness, that and the legends 
of Saints like Ccdd and Chad, heroes like Montrose and the 
Jacobite laird Robertson of Struan. 

As Ratcliffc Barnett says, Loch Rannoch with its many 
sandy beaches gives you a sense of the open sea. It also takes 
you back in time to the age when smiths on the loch-side 
were forging swords for the Robertsons, Macgregors and 
Camerons. The stories here are Homeric in grimness. > 

Think, for instance of Helen of Dunan up the Gaur. A 
Rannoch Cameron and a Mackintosh of far-distant Moy 
on Strath Spey both fell in love with her. The Cameron 
won her and brought her home here, where she bore him 
seven sons. 

One day in Perth Market the Mackintosh went into the 
fletchcr’s shop to buy a bunch of arrows. After buying a 
sheaf, he said: ‘I will fetch the arrows later on/ 

Then came the Cameron, also in pursuit of arrows. ‘I’ll 
take these,’ he said. 

‘They arc already trysted,’ said the fletcher, ‘by the 
Mackintosh.’ 

Then I will have them,’ said Cameron and seized them. 
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When the Mackintosh came back to claim his arrows and 
found diem gone, he took his men over the hills to the 
Cameron stronghold by the shortest route, attempted to 
abduct the Cameron’s wife, and failing to do so, brained six 
of her sons on a large stone, whereupon the mother begged 
him to spare the last. He did. Just at that moment the 
Camerons returned and killed all the Mackintoshes except 
one, who escaped by swimming across the loch. But when 
he got to the other side he was met by a Macgrcgor who 
killed him, too. 

All the Cameron victims were buried in one place, which 
was the beginning of the graveyard at St Michael’s, 
Camghouran. You can still sec the Stone of the Heads on 
which the boys were brained. 

But it is mainly of the bold Captain Struan of Dunalastair 
at Carie that I think, and his sister Margaret Robertson who 
rescued him from Edinburgh Castle, where he had been 
imprisoned after Shcriffmuir. Margaret pleaded successfully 
to Queen Anne for his release after Killiecrankie, and again 
to King George I when he was in exile in Orleans in 1723. 
It was then that he went to Bath and was enjoined by his 
doctor to have nothing more to do with women, as a result 
of which he returned to Dunalastair and banished every 
woman from his estate except those of his own family. 
Hence his name of the Great Sohtaire. I like to think of the 
old man at 77 standing bare-headed at Glenfinan before 
Prince Charles Edward and saying: ‘I devoted my youth to 
your grandsire, my manhood to your father, and now I 
offer my old age to your Royal Highness.’ 

The whole Highland character with its tenacity and 
loyalty is in that speech. No wonder his funeral was the 
largest ever seen in Rannoch. His body was followed by two 
thousand clansmen to the churchyard of the Kirk of Struan. 
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Wolves no longer prowl among the old Caledonian 
forest that is now known as the Black Wood of Dali, and 
only Macgregor’s ghost haunts it, but the words ‘The Road 
to Rannoch’ remain for me four of the most exciting words 
in the language. I should be quite happy to be told that I 
shall never see a fairer scene, for I do not believe that I ever 
shall, or ever could. 

★ 

We put the clocks on last night for Summer Time-the 
Blessed Time for me - and by five o’clock the sun was 
blazing down. 

White rime covered the ground and the backs of the sheep 
when I got up at three, but by eight o’clock when I went out 
for the first time the sun was hot, the skies clear blue and 
only a faint breath of mist hung over the gap to the loch. I 
was accompanied to the loch-side by the tapping of wood- 
pigeons in the woods, the bleating of lambs and ewes in the 
fields, the cries of curlew and plover and the songs of larks. 

It was a chorus calculated to make any man’s heart glad, 
but I met a shepherd with black hair, in black suit, wearing a 
black overcoat and with him a jet-black sheep-dog. His 
greeting, which forestalled mine, was in keeping with his 
appearance. 

On my arrival at Ballantyne’s Bridge I could scarcely 
refrain from shouting for joy, for there were half a dozen 
martins flying joyously over and around the bridge very 
fast, to celebrate their return home. I could not have seen 
my first swallow of the year in a happier place. Eight-thirty 
a.m., Tuesday 21st April, becomes a red-letter hour and day 
for me. As I have no witnesses I cannot claim my 5s. I stayed a 
quarter of an hour watching them, rapt by their appearance 
and all the lovely things of summer that their appearance 
augured. 
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On turning to leave I saw the farmer of Glen Lyon Home 
Farm crooking a lamb and leading it gently across the road, 
to persuade its mother to do the same, and so regain its right 
pasture. A less wise man would have grappled with the 
mother; and grappling with a thick-fleeced fat ewe is no 
joke, as I saw yesterday when I watched the shepherd of the 
farm beyond the bridge chase a mother, whose lamb was 
still-bom, round and round a hayrick, to the great delight 
of a cockerel that was standing on top of the hayrick and 
crowing madly. 

The farmer showed me his crook, which had a small dog 
skilfully carved at the end of the sheep’s horn crook. 

‘It’s always as well to have a dog with one at this business,’ 
he said. 

He told me that he had a collection of over fifty crooks 
up at the farm, all made for him by his own shepherds. I 
should much like to acquire a shepherd’s crook, but when 
I do buy one I never use it. I always give it away. He told 
me that he had twenty-eight lambs bom yesterday, six lots 
of them twins. Tliis morning, so far, since four-thirty, he 
has seven newly-born lambs. He surprised me by saying 
that he did not go to bed last night till two, but was up again 
in a couple of hours. 

He is the only farmer I have ever met who said that things 
were good. 

‘Sheep are fetching a high price,’ he said. ‘I’ve no com¬ 
plaints.’ 

While we were talking the red-headed small boy appeared 
from nowhere - out of the sky, I think. As the day was 
destined to be hot he no longer wore gum-boots but 
sandals, which he scuffled along through the dead beech- 
leaves, to his great content. His knees bore the scars of our 
last encounter, but they were now caked over with a scab. 
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He was wearing grey stockings with a pattern at the turn¬ 
over, green corduroy shorts, a plaid shirt and a check pull¬ 
over with a tartan scarf round his neck. On his back he 
carried a small weather-proof satchel which contained, I 
guessed, no books. 

When I parted from the shepherd he trundled along in 
silence by my side. As he obviously did not understand a 
word I said, he wisely refrained from answering any of my 
questions, and to encourage him in his long and hot journey 
to school, I sang to him snatches from ‘The Immortal 
Hour’, which seemed appropriate. It helped to loosen his 
tongue because he suddenly became loquacious and said: ‘I 
have sweeties at the bottom of my bag. I’ll give ye a 
sweetie.* 

Foolishly I said that I did not eat sweets, which prompted 
him to say: 

‘I have a wee bit o’ toastie too.’ 

He withdrew an enormous slice of toast and began 
munching. 

‘Ye’ll no be eatin’ yer dinner the noo,’ I said in my best 
Scots. 

He understood that and put it back hurriedly. I felt a pig. 
We walked on in silence. ‘Yon solitary Highland lad,’ I said 
to myself, ‘will no one tell me what he thinks ?’ 

I took a surreptitious glance at his apple-red cheeks, 
which did not harmonise at all with his ginger hair. He 
followed me right up to the hotel door. I thought he was 
coming in. I rang the bell and a rabbit’s paw fell to the 
ground out of the bell-push. 

Somebody round here is curiously superstitious. 

After my usual prodigious breakfast, I settled down to 
work till eleven-thirty, none too willingly because the sun 
was blazing down outside. 
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We caught the 11.35 bus and got off just short ofFearnan 
at the top of the hill. There are a number of lonely little 
houses on this shoulder of Drummond overlooking the 
loch, which today was clear blue in the sun and mist. All the 
gardens are a blaze of daffodils. 

We turned up left up the Burma road built by the 
Forestry Commissioners, who have planted all Drummond 
Hill so densely with larch trees that you cannot see in 
between. The climb was stiffer than I anticipated, but gave 
grand views of the loch and of the hills, which have lost 
most of their snow. We saw six dark small hinds steal away 
up through the thick trees into the forest. There were any 
number of rabbits and a lot of jays. 

After climbing for three-quarters of an hour, I discovered 
that I had lost my deerstalker, my oldest and best-loved hat. 
With sorrow in my heart I put my coat, with all my money 
in it, my scarf, camera, glasses and khaki fishing coat in the 
middle of the track and retraced my steps down, down, 
down all the way to the Fearnan gate. 

In the distance what I took to be a patch of horse-dung 
occupied the middle of the path. It looked more and more 
like horse-manure until I came right on to it. I could 
scarcely believe my eyes. My virtue and tenacity of purpose 
had been rewarded. It was my beloved deerstalker. It had 
only taken me a quarter of an hour to descend the hill. So 
light was my heart that it only took me a quarter of an hour 
to get back to my coat. I expected to sec it savaged by stags. 
Instead, the family were sitting on it. It was good of them 
to have waited, but it put me half an hour back in my 
schedule. I never tried to make it up. 

The track went on and on and up and up through bare, 
tall larches which tantalisingly hid the loch, now about 
1,500 feet below us, from view. 
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‘Docs the road wind up hill all the way?’ pouted Imogen. 

She then saw a buzzard (it might have been an eagle) 
hovering below us. That gave me a chance to see the grey- 
and-white markings on its wings before it soared into the 
empyrean and was joined by three other buzzards. 

We decided to have luncheon above what we took to be 
its eyrie and we then watched the four birds tumbling about 
high in the blue above. Unfortunately they decided that we 
were not fit company for them and soared right out of sight 
and never came back. I saw the white scut of a hind that 
seemed not to have seen us, and Jill spotted a curious white 
creature high up in a distant tree that she decided was either 
a white owl or a wild cat. 

We looked across from our luncheon post to the harbour 
and pier on the opposite shore. There was a solitary motor- 
launch moored a little way out in the loch. There were 
plenty of noises. We heard a dog bark and a cock crow 
across the stillness of the loch. And of course when the 
buzzards were flying high above we could hear their ‘craak, 
craak’, which sounded exactly like the cry of a raven and 
not at all like the whining, piping call of buzzards in Devon. 
Possibly they were eagles after all. 

When we moved on after a half-hour’s rest die road 
seemed never-ending. I caught peeps through the trees of 
one of the steepest slopes I have ever seen, descending to the 
loch, and I also caught a glimpse of the grey church tower 
ofKillin far, far below. Later on we got a view of the whole 
Strath of Appin as far as Aberfeldy. 

Then at two forty we came to the famous four cross¬ 
roads where we had been confused last year when Jill set out 
on her historic walk to conquer this elusive mountain, and 
did so, though it nearly cost us our lives, so tired we were 
when eventually we crawled into the hotel. 
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Today it was a question of recognition. We now knew 
our way. We had merely to descend not very steeply by 
the hairpin bend road to the opening at Killin. It took 
exactly half an hour to get down. We heard the church 
clock strike three when we were two-thirds of the way down. 

At four o’clock we caught the Tuesdays only bus for 
Aberfeldy, and after snatching a quick but excellent cup of 
tea we came home by the 5.15 bus, which was unusually 
full. I was struck once again by the strange haunting beauty of 
Castle Menzies and the immense number of standing stones. 
Never had the Strath looked gentler or more gracious than 
it did in this superb evening sun. 

It seemed a shame to go in as early as five-forty, but I had 
work to do and we were fully tired. 

★ 

I went to bed last night at eight-fifteen in broad daylight, and 
after a troubled sleep I woke with a start at what I took to be - 
from my phosphorescent wrist-watch - seven o’clock. I 
was pleased at having slept for about eleven hours. Only 
when I got up did I discover that the hands stood at 11.35,1 
had slept for three and a quarter hours. 

I very nearly decided to get up and work. Instead, I tried 
to sleep again and had a vile nightmare in which I lost Jill 
in a large town where she was searching for a job in a Coke 
and Fuel Department. The town was full of Coke and Fuel 
Departments. The weather was wet and the search fruitless. 
I woke at one o’clock, to hear the curlew; at two, to hear a 
cock crow; and at three I could bear my bed no longer, but 
got up. 

That was a foolish way to spend a night. I should have 
been both wiser and happier to have got up at 11.35 and 
worked through the night. Work never hurt anybody. I 
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made up for it by working like a madman till eight, when 
I took my daily routine walk in the mist and sun, which is 

sheer heaven. 

First I pass the sheep and their lambs in front of the 
cottages where men are already at work in their gardens, 
digging. I listen to the woodpecker in Drummond, the 
curlew over the river and the peewits over the meadows. 

At the crossroads I turn right towards Glen Lyon until I 
reach the river, where I turn left down the left bank in a 
field full of ewes and their lambs. This morning it was here 
that I encountered Ballingail, the farmer. 

He told me that he had seven births so far this morning 
and that yesterday’s bag totalled twenty-four. He also told me 
that he leases 7,000 acres of mountain, six miles up the Glen, 
six miles towards Schiehallion, 250 acres of rough grazing 
land and 180 acres of meadow-land round the village. 

‘That’s a lot of country to cover on foot,’ I said. 

‘The worst of it is that in summer the sheep all cling to 
the steep scree on the Black Mountain,’ he said. ‘They’re 
the devil to get at.’ 

On leaving him I walked on to Ballantync Bridge, and as 
it was then eight-forty I waited for my ginger-headed boy 
to emerge from the cottage above the Lyon. Seeing me, he 
ran towards me, munching bread. 

Like a fool, I asked him his age, to which he vouchsafed 
no answer. Very soon he began uttering noises - ‘B’m. 
B’m. B’m.’ He was imitating a motor-cycle, as he had just 
picked up a discarded licence. 

‘Where’s your shepherd?’ he asked. 

I scanned the horizon, saw him and said so. 

He turned and waved towards the cottage door. 

‘Yon’s my Mammy.’ 

I turned and waved politely, too. 
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There was a rumbling in the distance. 

‘Yon’s a BIG lorry,’ he said. He was right. 

He then jumped high in the air to express the lorry’s 
bigness and then shouted. 

‘Who’s shoutin’?’ 

He knew very well who was shouting. 

It was a school-friend coming down the road to the Glen. 
They raced each other to the junction. 

‘What time’s school?’ I asked. 

‘Half-past eight,’ said Ginger. 

‘Half-past nine,’ corrected his friend. 

‘It had better be,’ I said. ‘It’s just on nine now - and a good 
mile to go.’ 

‘I seen a dead mole in the road,’ announced the newcomer. 

I had set their tongues wagging. They forgot me and 
began playing at ‘Racing Cars’. 

‘I go to the Post Office,’ announced Croesus, ‘to buy 
chewing-gum.’ 

‘Gi’ me some,’ said Ginger. 

‘I will that,’ said the other boy. 

There was a certain amount of disappointment on the part 
of the rich boy because, in spite of running on to be first at 
the shop, he found it closed. 

‘It’s not quite nine,’ I said. 

They decided to wait, and I walked on alone. 

More ravenous than any hunter I entered the hotel dining¬ 
room and settled down to my breakfast of orange-juice, 
oatmeal, bannocks, bacon and eggs. Imogen then attempted 
to put my rod together while I went back to work. 

This turned out to be one of the most wonderful days 
I have ever known. Only a week ago we were shivering in 
the snow. Today we lay on the Lyon bank at Peter’s Pool 
in practically no clothes at all and baked. 
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It was a sudden heat-wave in which the whole world of 
the Glen delighted. Old women sat at cottage doors, old 
men beamed over the garden walls, a hot sun blazed down 
out of a vividly blue sky. Everyone told everybody else how 
good it was, and certainly the birds were not slow to 
express their delight. In less clothes than I have worn for 
about a year, I set off with my shining rod held high in the 
air like a lance. 

I have never seen or heard such a variety of birds. There 
were woodpeckers on Drummond, peewits above the sheep, 
jackdaws from Pontius Pilate’s Hill, buzzards above the 
Black Mountains, ycllowhammers and fmches all along the 
Lyon House beech-hedge, martins flying in large numbers 
over the stone bridge, mallard flying over the water, 
pheasants in the wood, curlew everywhere, more oyster- 
catchers than ever and thinly piping ringed plover, a delicate 
grey above and pure white underneath, darting swifdy and 
low over the water. There were ducks down by the river, 
and the newly-born lambs were too lazy to move as I began 
to fish. 

I had forgotten how musical is the sound of the reel and 
the swish of the line as I cast. To my great surprise I found 
that I was casting skilfully. It was only when an old Scot 
wearing a black tie - ‘He must be a very important person/ 
said Imogen, ‘Royal mourning’- stopped to say: ‘You’re 
in a bit of a muddle,’ that I discovered that I wasn’t even 
using a cast. I’d forgotten to put one on. 

‘Ye’ll need to give it a soaking first,’ he said. 

That seemed to me unnecessary. It would get a soaking 
in the water. 

‘Ye’ll be needing three flies,’ he said. 

That sounded extravagant to me. 

‘I can barely afford one,’ I replied. 
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‘And yon’s the wrong one anyway. What are ye doin’ wi’ 
a Red Spinner?’ 

‘I tried a March Brown,’ I said, ‘but I lost it in the water. 
I thought on a sunny day the Red Spinner would show up 
more. I like its colour.’ 

‘The fish don’t.’ 

‘I haven’t seen any fish,’ I said. 

‘Ye will. Ye’ll see them bobbing up verra soon now.’ 

He showed me how to tic on a fly. I didn’t take any 
notice. I leave such trifles to Imogen. What I didn’t notice 
was the fact that, in his absent-mindedness, he took my cast 
away. 

It is only now that I realise that those cries for ‘Help! 
Help!’ from far down the river when I was going up to 
lunch were really his cries to draw my attention as he wished 
to return my lost property. As I live in a world of lost 
property (I still can’t find my glasses, and my scarf is high 
up on Ben Lawcrs) I wasn’t worrying about a lost cast. I 
was only surprised at my own wisdom in having one. 

In view of the fact that I had not taken my rod out of its 
canvas bag for over fifteen years, I was surprised at its new¬ 
ness. It worked all right. 

Even the old man conceded that it was a fine rod. 

‘Farlow’s. Nine foot,’ I said proudly. That was all I knew 
about it. Its length and its maker’s name. 

I lost a couple of flies by swishing too fiercely. I need 
scarcely say that I was not using a cast or tliree flics. I was 
going on with my Red Spinner. My enjoyment in fishing 
which, to my surprise, was very real, consists not in trying 
to catch fish, but in walking up and down the river bank 
admiring the colour of the water and watching birds. It was 
so beautiful a sight in that golden sunshine that the senses 
ached at it. The peace of it all passed all understanding. Jill 
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sat knitting where the bank rose steeply enough to provide 
a back-rest. Imogen and Annina, after tiring of flicking the 
rod, began damming up a stream and ballet-dancing, as I 
continued placidly, very placidly, to flog the water. I had 
expected, and they had expected, that I should work myself 
up into a frenziedly bad temper, but I kept clear of the trees 
and the only thing that my hook got entangled in was 
Imogen's Brodic tartan skirt, which becomes her so well 
that she appeared to me the loveliest thing that I had ever 
seen. 

I wished that I had brought sandwiches down, but Jill 
said that the walk back to the hotel - half a mile - would 
do us good. 

A luncheon of omelette and cold boiled beef only induced 
sleep, and when I got back to the river bank I slept soundly 
till a quarter to four. By then it was time for tea, which we 
had had the good sense to take out. The golden hours slipped 
past far too fast. I now attached the cast, which I had not 
soaked, and tried a March Brown. Jill slept, the children 
played, and at five o’clock we decided to cross the stone 
bridge and try the north-east, or warmer bank. 

We got more fun on this side, in spite of the fact that the 
fish began plopping and rising on the side we had just left. 
There were islands of sand and pebbles, and deep clear 
brown water under which I peeped in vain for any sight of 
a fish. I was casting with great skill, and only lost one more 
fly. 

The longer I cast the more I liked casting. There is a 
delightful rhythm in using the rod like a riding-whip, 
especially when you do it well, and I felt that I was doing 
it very well. I was astonished that the fish were not deceived, 
but quite glad because, if I had landed a fish, I should not have 
been able to remove the hook from its gullet, and should 
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probably have let it take the rod as well as the fly. I needn’t 
have worried. There was no likelihood of any fish thinking 
my very wet March Brown worthy of attention. 

The curious thing was my pleasure. I felt that so long as 
the sun shone and the weather remained like this, I wanted 
nothing more out of life but to go on walking up and down 
that bank just manipulating my rod. 

I liked my appearance. I knew that even if the fish were 
not deceived, men would be. I looked every inch a fisher¬ 
man in my deerstalker and khaki-coloured, short, wind- 
proof, weather-proof coat. Perhaps waders would have 
helped, but though I would not have minded bathing, I 
certainly was not going to risk getting wet with my clothes 
on. 

About six o’clock we decided to saunter along the river 
bank by the fishermen’s track past the Moltenos’ bathing 
hut towards Duncaves. We put up about a thousand rabbits 
and above the rise in the plough by the plague stone I saw 
four brown hares chasing each other round and round 
madly. We passed a bluebell wood, and put up more and 
more mallard. Jill eyed the thick forest of Drummond 
longingly. 

‘I’m sure there’s a road,’ she said, ‘and I mean to find it.' 

We crossed a bum, and a tarred bridge over the larger 
bum that runs past Glen Lyon House; and turning away 
from the ringed plover and the oyster-catchers, we made 
up over the big meadows where the ancient Romano- 
British village humps stand, and negotiated several barbed- 
wire fences. Carrying a nine-foot rod requires skill. I got 
it continually caught in the branches of trees and had a lot 
of fun carrying it over the fences. 

I diverged to have a look at the vertical solitary thin slab 
of stone that marked the plague-spot, and on it found a metal 
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plaque which read: ‘To this spot at the time of the Great 
Plague in the 14th Century the victims were hauled on a 
sledge drawn by a white horse, and led by an old woman.’ 
It would be difficult to get a more vivid picture in fewer 
words. 

When I reached the road I was met by the family, who 
told me that the whole village knew that I had been fishing 
and were anxious to know what my day’s catch had been. 

‘They’re afraid,’ said Imogen, ‘that if you’d caught 
nothing you’d be in a bad mood to judge the Beauty 
Competition.’ 

‘That’s not till Friday,’ I said. ‘And the sight of a pretty 
girl would more than compensate me for the absence of any 
fish, as you well know.’ 

‘As I well know,’ said Imogen. 

It is quite useless for me to try to pin down the uncertain 
glory of that April day. The world was all warmth and blue 
sky and bird-music and colour in the fresh larches and dead 
beech and bracken and lively gorse and broom, and white 
lambs and rather dirty black-headed ewes and brown earth 
and green fields. 

Later, after a stupendous dinner which included hors 
d’ceuvres , a singularly wine-happy rich soup, chicken, a 
fruit flan, and shrimps done as scampi , I went upstairs and 
looked out of my bedroom window. 

The mountains were silhouetted purple below a sky of 
lemon-yellow. From the chimneys of the thatched cottages 
the wood-smoke rose blue and straight. There were yellow 
lights in the upstairs rooms. The villagers go to bed as early 
as I do. 

There wasn’t a sound except for the curlew and an 
occasional lamb. 

This was perfection and it tore at my heart. 
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I was over-full with happiness. I had had, a miracle for 
me, a lazy day. I had walked - or rather sauntered - at the 
most four miles and I felt all the better for it. I certainly felt 
at peace with the world and in harmony with myself. I 
slept soundly, dreaming pleasantly of all the Campbells, the 
Campbells of Breadalbane, the Campbells of Lyon House, 
the Campbells ofLochay and the Campbells of Chestliill. 

There must be something Scottish in my blood. 

★ 

I was late waking up - four o’clock. A heavy white mist 
shrouded the hills. The birds were in full chorus. Jill woke 
up to demand a cup of tea, and when I took it up to her she 
had fallen asleep again, as I knew she would. 

It turned out a golden day. We had breakfast at eight, 
caught the 8.40 bus and were out for ten and a half unforget¬ 
tably good hours. 

The bus was, of course, empty. It only goes to collect 
people for Aberfcldy Market. We passed my ginger- 
headed boy, looking very sad in a bonnet in the mist, 
missing me. He didn’t see me now because he didn t expect 
to see me in a bus. 

We set out along the upper rough road above Meggernie, 
and I saw beyond the Castle a figure in red whom nobody 
else saw. Could it be the ghost of Red Duncan Campbell 
or the red-coated English soldiery ? 

There are great pine-trees beyond Meggernie which we 
found nowhere else in the Glen. 

At eleven-forty we turned up the road to Lochs by the 
board which bore the notice: ‘To Lochs Lodge only. No exit. 

The climb was stiffer than I expected, the country much 
wilder. There were no houses at all, only the deep gully 
of the Lochs Bum and a fine view back into the green 
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valley of Glen Lyon and forward to snow-clad peaks of over 
3,000 feet. Jill saw an eagle and I saw a herd of about thirty 
fat stags feeding. 

At the top of the rise I came to two white gates which 
bore the inscription: ‘Private Drive to Lochs. No Entry 
except on Business. Trespassers will be prosecuted.’ We 
took no notice of that, and plodded on till we saw the big 
Loch Giorra in front of us below the mountain and the 
white house of Lochs at the edge of one of those plantations 
on the sloping hillside. 

There were stags feeding in plenty, about 1,200 yards 
away. We settled down for lunch in the heather, out of the 
wind, by the loch-side. This was at one o’clock. At two 
o’clock, after a brief sleep, Jill suggested going into the 
green-painted boat-house. 

When we reached it we heard shouts and turned, to see 
the whole moor smoking and ablaze. Imogen, running and 
wanting, came up distraught, and said that she had been 
turning our litter, and now could not put the fire out. 

We ran back to beat it with sticks, with little success. I 
tried to stamp the flames out with my boot and nearly got 
burned alive. I was suffocated by fumes and the heat was 
appalling. Then a boy appeared on a bicycle and began beat¬ 
ing with a broom. It wasn’t enough. I sent him back for the 
keeper, while we searched for sticks and sweated. 

The keeper came walking with a broom and made me 
walk behind him on the edge. ‘The middle can look after 
itself. I stamped out the smouldering heather in his wake. 

‘Don’t bang it hard. Lay the broom on it. It stifles the 
flames,’ he said. 

The skill with which the ghilhe beat up the edge of our 
flank and got me to stamp out any possible flame behind it 
and then narrowed die neck by beating up the other side and 
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only then entered the narrowed point where it was of course 
suffocating and frightfully hot, was masterly. 

Imogen, troubled as I have seldom seen her troubled 
before, flailed away with a small stick, the sweat pouring off 
her, the smoke blinding her, and coughing. She has a great 
sense of responsibility. She was desperately tired before the 
fire-fighting began. As she herself said: ‘I thought I was 
going to faint in those flames and smoke.’ 

It took exactly one hour to settle that fire and Imogen was 
completely exhausted. I had had quite enough. I gave the 
keeper ten shillings and the boy five, and took their photo¬ 
graphs on the scene of the disaster. They seemed pleased. I 
was pleased, too, enormously pleased, with the ghillie for 
refraining from a single word of anger or complaint. After 
all, we were trespassing on a private moor. We had no right 
to be there at all, and to act like ignorant townsmen was a 
bit much. 

We decided to tell nobody, but the bush-telegraph service 
in the Glen is so deadly that I can’t think that we shall escape 
a very highly-coloured version from the lips of half the 
village before today is out. 

At any rate, long after the white house of Lochs is sub¬ 
merged under the new Hydro-Electric reservoir we shall 
visualise that black patch, and I shall see a vision of a sweat¬ 
ing, half-demented daughter in a long, Cheltenham-green 
mackintosh beating fiercely at the flames, hardly visible 
through the smoke in the thick of it, with Annina playfully 
slapping the ground with a thin cane well out of range of the 
flames, Jill wandering up and down superintending, the 
ghillie grimly but effectively laying his broom on the flames, 
myself behind, singeing and burning my rubber-soled shoes 
as I stamped on all die little flames, and the boy beating his 
way up the other flank. 
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As we left the charred, blackened moor, with grouse and 
blackcock rising from our feet on every side, the only thing 
that I saw quite unharmed was our bag of litter. I am myself 
unduly careful about burning up bits of paper left over from 
a picnic luncheon and it was ironic to think that we caused a 
huge black scar on a moor in order to save the tiny blemish 
of a scrap of paper, and more ironic to think that all that 
remained visible in that black patch was the very thing that 
Imogen had tried in vain to set on fire. Why that didn’t bum 
up in the general conflagration remains a mystery. I had no 
idea that eggshells had such power of resistance to flames. 

There was a haze over the Glen as we descended; the wind 
was rising in the west and clouds came up quickly. We 
passed the District Nurse on her way up to Lochs. Otherwise 
we passed no one, up or down, in this land of big pines, 
grouse, bums, dark heather and distant snowy hills. We got 
down in two and a half hours and were given tea in the 
post-ofiicc kitchen by Miss Macdonald. 

At six-thirty the bus came and we started for home, getting 
back to Fortingall in time to wash and change for dinner. 
Our faces were flushed and hot and our bones dog-weary, 
so we listened to the rising wind and falling rain with great 
content, and went to bed at nine. 

That day is gradually becoming a memory of quite per¬ 
fect happiness and great beauty but it also remains a memory 
of utter weariness and of the lurking danger that comes so 
unexpectedly and quickly turns heaven to hell. 

Certainly I have never seen a scene of such beauty as those 
wild snow-covered hills under a blue sky, or such soft loveli¬ 
ness as the misty distance of Glen Lyon in the late spring 
afternoon, but it will be difficult to hold that picture when 
we get down again to the workaday world of flat Oxford. 

★ 
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Always I find it a severe wrench to leave Fortingall, and 
never more so than at the end of this spring excursion in 
1953. Which proves that happiness bears no relation to one’s 
age. I am just as ecstatic, just as ready to fall in love with 
places and people at 67 as I was at 17, perhaps more so 
because I have less time. 

I got up on our last morning at a quarter to five and 
roused the family with tea at five o clock. I left several 
things out to be sent on. We w r ere ready for Campbell 
Dewar at five-fifty, as we were told that on Mondays our 
train leaves Abcrfcldy at six-thirty. It docsn t. It leaves at the 
advertised time of 6.41. Who spreads these silly rumours? 

I fidgeted because Campbell Dewar did not arrive till ten 
past; but we were fifteen minutes early and that gave me a 
chance to write this up before I forgot. 

Forget Fortingall? Not likely. 

When first I saw Abcrfcldy Station in 1906 I little thought 
that this neighbourhood was destined to give me some of 
the happiest days of my life. 

At Perth, which we reached at eight o’clock, we had full 
time for breakfast in the Station Hotel before going to our 
reserved seats in the 8.55 Pcrth-London express. We had 
the carriage to ourselves for the whole journey. What a dif¬ 
ference that makes. One thing that really gets me down is 
being stared at by vacant-eyed glaring passengers opposite 
to me in a train. 

Annina was excited by the size of Gleneagles but at little 
else except the Manchester Ship Canal. I was excited as I 
always am by the Plain of Bannockburn. Only the signal- 
box at the derelict railway station now bears the name. The 
land here is specially rich, ‘with English blood say the 
humorous Scots. 

By contrast with the ugliness of the new pre-fabs and 
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wooden dolTs-house huts of industrial Wishaw it was lovely 
to traverse the whole strath of the stripling Clyde, especially 
at Lavington and Abington where Archie McNair - who 
was killed getting a V.C. - and Douglas and I used to run 
down to the river bank and watch the Royal Scot roar past. 

The moors here are smooth and bare with inviting tracks 
everywhere. Later the Forestry Commission had been at 
work. 

There were memories of Carlyle at Ecclefechan, of 
Buchan as we looked up from Beattock towards Tweeds- 
muir, and of Lord Eldon at Gretna Green. Then we crossed 
the Solway Firth into England. It began to rain and it rained 
out of a grey pall of mist all the rest of the day. Carlisle 
looked less pink than usual and its walls less impressive. 

A huge crowd of Lakeland climbers with rucksacks and 
mackintoshes stormed the train at Penrith. How ugly but 
how strenuous, and what good companions. 

We had luncheon as we climbed the Shap. The land was 
so obscured with rain that I could not keep Imogen awake 
to see Scafell or Hclvcllyn. 

‘Aren’t there any lakes?’ she asked. 

‘Not visible from the train,’ I said. 

I was more impressed than ever by the wildness of the 
Cumberland Fells. ‘Exactly like the hills above Wharfedale,’ 
was Imogen’s comment. 

We passed the Royal Scot at Carstairs, but the famous 
express dashed past too fast for us to take in her glory. 

At Hest Bank Annina was again excited to see the sea and 
the wide stretch of sand. At Preston the mountaineers left us; 
and I was left with memories of great days at Rossall when 
at the end of term we used to storm the London trains and 
run right down the corridors shouting songs on the eve of 
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I was staggered to see the size to which Leyland had 
grown. When I was offered the secretaryship of Leyland 
Motors in 1909, it was a village. What sort of man should I 
have become if I had accepted that job? Rich of course. No 
fatter, but less fit. Much less happy, I suspect. I am not cut 
out for business, or a regular job. 

The greenness of the English fields in late April had never 
struck me so forcibly before. In the rain under a grey sky it 
is a lovely sight. 

At Wigan I remembered the occasion when I was met at 
the station by the students at the Technical College in a 
coach and drawn to the College - where I was presented 
with a pair of baby’s clogs after I had given away the prizes. 
That was one of the happiest moments of my life. I have 
a peculiar affection for Wigan, which has the quality of the 
Lancashire people, friendly, solid and lovable. 

After Crewe (four-thirty) we had tea and left the train, 
after nine hours in it, at Rugby, where we caught a slow 
train to Blctchley, and so on past the string of tiny hamlets 
and stations that connect Bletchlcy and Oxford. Swin- 
boume, Winslow and the rest all have platforms that are 
still lit by paraffin lamps. John Betjeman has written a typical 
and lovely lyric on these stations where no passengers ever 
get in or out. 

This is the true England that remains for ever green. 

We got to Oxford at nine-thirty to fmd on our arrival 
home that Lalage had put the flag out to welcome us home 
and kept roaring fires going and laid the breakfast-trays. I 
don’t t link she realises quite how much that meant for Jill 
and myself. Tonight she excelled herself. 

I was happy to be home, to be among my books in my 
overcrowded study, after what I truly believe to have been 
the happiest holiday of my life. 
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I was happy to see how green were the fields round my 
home, and the glory that is the Woodstock Road in spring, 
bursting into a blaze of splendour with the pink-and-white 
candles of the chestnuts, the first sign of the lavender lilac 
and yellow laburnum. 

The garden was at last coming into its own, with wall¬ 
flowers glossy as mahogany, forget-me-nots the colour of 
a girl’s eyes, stately porcelain-like deep red tulips, saxifrage 
of every hue draping the rocky banks, the warm American 
currant, the last of the daffodils. 

Spring - the sweet spring, May Day on Magdalen Tower, 
May Night with Corinna in the woods, who presents me 
with a green gown, the day when I hear the first call of the 
cuckoo, pick my first cowslip, see my first swallow - that’s 
the time of the year for me, when I hear again one of the 
sweetest and most welcome of all sounds, the sound of ball 
on bat, when I see again the happiest of all sights, young men 
in white flannels out on the cricket field, young girls poised 
on the diving-board about to dive swallow-like into the 
clear water. 

I have spring in my heart the whole year round. I am at 
my happiest in the spring and somehow I manage to keep 
that spring-like feeling alive throughout the year. 

So long as I feel the sap rising, I know that I shall never 
grow old. 
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Willow and cane, nothing but that- 
O, but it's glorious, swinging the bat. 

L ’ather and thread, there you have all - 
O, but it's glorious, gripping the ball. 

Grass at our feet, and the sun overhead. 

Here let us play till the evening is red. 

Then to our dinner, and lustily sing, 

Cricket's the King of games. Cricket is King. 


E. V. LUCAS 




* 

* 

\ 

I would not say that my happiness depends on the ele¬ 
ments of hazard; but it is certainly true that my happiest 
days have been days of hazard. 

With some difficulty I induced Jill on that superbly fine 
first Sunday in May 1953, not to waste the precious morning 
hours cooking the Sunday joint, but to come out to the 
Trout and enjoy beer and sandwiches, sitting on the low wall 
outside the inn, listening to the refreshing time of the waters 
tumbling over the weir. 

At two o’clock we decided to cross Godstow Bridge and 
cycle along the tow-path of the upper river in search of eggs 
(my favourite food) and the swallows which I had still not 
seen so far this year. There were some about and Jill had won 
her five shillings for being the first to sec them. At the west 
end of Godstow Bridge there is a gate with a steep short 
downward path leading to the tow-path. 

I successfully negotiated the sharp turn, but for some 
reason - perhaps because she saw a swallow-Jill halted in 
the middle of the narrow track at the foot of the incline. My 
bicycle lacks brakes, and in order to avoid crashing into her 
I had either to make for the rough field on my left or try to 
pass on her right. Unfortunately a large stone brought the 
bicycle to a halt, but failed to halt me. I took a very neat 
header over the top of the handlebars and dived into the 
river. 

I was wearing a cap and spectacles, both of which I lost, 
a long woollen scarf, four waistcoats, a ski-ing jersey and 
a heavy brown Norfolk tweed coat. 
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My first feeling as I came up for the second time was that 
I was swallowing a great deal of water and that, as well as 
tasting foul, it was choking me. I saw to my relief that the 
bicycle was not submerged. It was still on the bank, but only 
just. I therefore shouted to the quite considerable crowd that 
had collected, to pull my bicycle back to safety. 

I swam, heavily laden with water, to the bank, and was 
hauled ashore (the bank is steep and crumbly) not without 
difficulty by a stoutish man who apparently expected me to 
collapse and die at his feet. 

‘Shock,’ he said. ‘That’s what you’re suffering from, shock.’ 

‘I’m not suffering from anything except idiocy,’ I said. 

A young man stripped off all his clothes, dived in naked, 
and reclaimed my attache case with all the books that I had 
brought out to review. Then without a word he dressed 
like lightning, and disappeared. 

My rescuer fussed over me unduly. ‘Whisky will bring 
him round,’ he said. ‘Take him to the Trout.’ 

‘I’ve only just left the Trout,’ I said. ‘It’s after two. They’re 
shut.’ 

Water poured out of my clothes and I tried to remove the 
mud from my hair and the foul substances that were gritting 
my teeth and hurting my throat. 

‘Take your coat off and put on your overcoat,* said my 
saviour. 

I was in a bit of a daze, and obeyed. 

‘You’re a very remarkable man,’ he said. 

‘I’m a damned wet one,’ I replied, ‘and foully dirty with¬ 
out and within. I don’t like bathing in the Thames. It gives 
you poliomyelitis.’ 

I wanted to thank myTescuer. 

‘You’ve saved a very famous man,’ I said. ‘My name is 
George Robey.’ Handing him my card I got on my bicycle, 
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threading my way through the gaping crowd who seemed 
disappointed that I wasn’t dead, and rode home. 

I had missed my chance of seeing my first swallow and 
riding up the upper river, but I was happy all right. 

I had had an adventure. It made me feel a little sick 
physically, but I felt exhilarated spiritually. 

I certainly felt no fear, only a slight sense of disgrace at 
having played my usual role of being clumsy. I was angry 
at losing my favourite cap and only pair of long-distance 
glasses and I hoped that my wrist-watch was not irretriev¬ 
ably ruined because it has kept perfect time for sixteen years. 
One of Lalage’s undergraduates put it in a cup full of oil to 
prevent the works from getting rusty. I began to wonder 
whether I could recover anything from the insurance 
company. 

The next day I still felt a bit odd, so I tried to relax in the 
pavilion in the Parks as I watched Tom Gravency score a 
quiet but pretty well faultless century for Gloucestershire 
against the University. 

The tall poplars, the willows down by the Cherwell, the 
bushes and the chestnut trees were all in their first flush of 
summer green. I don’t know any other cricket ground 
where one is so conscious of the trees, though they lie far 
back from the pitch and never cast a shadow on the wicket. 

In addition to the freshness of the setting, I was equally 
attracted by the freshness of the girl-undergraduates who 
sauntered round or lay full length on rugs with one eye on 
the game and one eye on the passers-by. Watching first-class 
cricket in the Parks, now that I have grown too old to play, 
has become an integral part of the happiness that I associate 
with summer. 

I am always feverishly anxious to get down on the ground 
whenever any County is playing, but nearly always some- 
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thing - usually the weather, sometimes work - prevents me. 
After all, the time of playing is all too short. This year, for 
instance, there are ten matches in all, including the match 
against the Australians which is played on die Christ Church 
ground as they arc not allowed to charge the spectators in the 
Parks. If I see three matches I shall consider myself lucky; 
and of those three it will take me all my time trying to 
differentiate between the famous players. 

But as I like above everything watching keen, crisp 
fielding it docs not matter much what the names of the 
players are. They all look good and the sight of flannelled 
figures moving swiftly over the smooth green is enough to 
fill me with happiness. 

Oxford in the summer term has of course much more than 
cricket to offer. There is Eights Week, which still produces 
bevies of pretty girls on the College Barges; there is canoe¬ 
ing and punting on the Cherwcll, which I watch with 
pleasure from the bank. There is Gaudy Night at the end of 
June, when I stand in a borrowed M.A. gown and wonder 
at the magnificent coloured hoods and gowns and decora¬ 
tions of those who were young when I was young, and I 
lament a little - but not for long, and never seriously, for 
I am not that sort of man - that I have failed to secure my 
title and decorations. I do not feel exactly a failure, because 
I believe that I have gained in personal enjoyment more than 
most of my contemporaries who have made a name for 
themselves in Law, the Church, Medicine, Politics, or 
whatever profession they adopted. Most of them are 
friendly in their attitude to me, though to them I must 
appear as very small fry. I feel humble in their presence as I 
listen to conversation that is far above my head, and of 
course I am horrified by their extreme old age as they are 
undoubtedly equally horrified by my white hairs. 
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But though I may feel out of it during dinner among my 
one-time companions, now Knights Companion of the 
Bath and of the Star of India, I am happy with die food and 
drink and happier still as I listen to the brilliant, though 
sometimes over-long, speeches from the High Table. It is 
indeed an honour, as Dr Johnson said, to dine in the presence 
of the Canons of Christ Church and recipients of honours 


at Encaenia. 

I am happy in the Summer Term at Oxford because I like 
the coming and going — mainly on bicycles — of hordes of 
pleasant-looking young women in their print frocks and 
bare and, for the most part, shapely legs. 

I am not often out at nights but there are few scenes in 
the world to compare with the High at midnight when the 
moon shines on the pinnacles and spires of the Colleges. 

I am happy, too, at twilight, standing on the Canal bank 
watching the water-rats plop into the reeds and the fish rise 
in search of flics and the rooks above homing to their nests. 
Then, too, I take pleasure in listening to the music of the 
reapers when the hay is being newly mown, and smelling 


its intoxicating scent. 

I am happy at work in the early morning as I watch the 
sun rise above the white mist that covers the paddock in 
front of my study window, because the birds are then in full 
chorus. In fact I am nearly always at my happiest when I am 
writing in the early morning. I like thinking back on time 
past and re-living pleasant memories, as I have in diis book. 


I was lucky in my childhood. I was brought up partly at 
Boode, my uncle’s farm that lies about two miles east of 
Braunton; from my bedroom window, I looked out over 
Barnstaple Bay to Lundy where I used to watch, before 
going to bed, the twinkling flashes from the two light- 
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houses at either end of the island. My first visit to the sea 
was in the horse-drawn wagonette to Croyde Bay, where 
there is a dangerous undertow, so I learned to swim early. 

My grandfather Mais had a house high up above Woola- 
combe, so I also had that fine stretch of hard sands over 
which to ride and run from my earliest days. There were 
myriads of fascinating shells to be collected in Barricane 
Beach, and there were pools where I used to net prawns, 
and rocks on to which I used to climb, exhausted, and sleep. 

I owe a great deal of the happiness I associate with Woola- 
combe days to the companionsliip of Henry Williamson, 
who came down to the West Country after the first World 
War and settled in the village of Georgeham. Jill and I used 
to stay with Thomas the postman, who had an endearing 
habit of repeating every sentence some five or six times. 
We were fed on eggs and chicken and Devonshire cream, 
and when we were not bathing from Putsborough beach 
we would accompany Henry on his expeditions along the 
Pill and over Braunton Burrows. It was he who first taught 
me really to see the myriad tiny wild flowers that grew 
among the sand-dunes and the marram grass, which Henry 
used to set alight in order to hear it scream. The agony of 
burning marram grass is uncannily human. It makes you, 
too, feel the pain of being burnt. 

W. H. Hudson, of course, had also played his part in 
making me look more closely at the multi-coloured Lilli¬ 
putian wild plants that grew on the South Downs at the 
back of our house in Southwick. But Henry also made me 
look more closely at the sea-birds that frequented the 
estuary. I have always known herons and oyster-catchers 
and ringed plover and all the romantic birds, but Henry 
taught me to recognise dotterel and dunlin, though I cannot 
tell them apart now. 
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We were all three of us always on the look-out for pere¬ 
grines, our favourite bird. There were a pair on Baggy 
Point of which Henry grew very possessive. There was 
also a raven’s nest just below the cliff-edge on a ledge that I 
certainly would never climb down to, but Henry, like all 
specialist bird-lovers, R. M. Lockley, Humphrey Gilbert, 
Peter Scott and the rest, is absolutely fearless and was always 

going over the edge on a rope. 

He was at that time writing and re-writing Tarka the 
Otter, which he read to us night after night in the cottage. 

I always went to sleep; Jill never did. 

We went out occasionally with the otter-hounds up the 
Torridge beyond Torrington, but none of the three of us 
approved of a sport where rich men called a halt for cham¬ 
pagne lunches on the running-board of Rolls-Royces, and 
where the wretched animal was forced up narrow channels 
by fifteen couples of shaggy Dumfriesshire hounds and 
eventually worried to death in a bath of mud. I know that 
otters destroy fish in enormous quantities and I join gladly 
in forming a stickle and waggle my hunting-pole in the 
water to prevent him from turning in his tracks and 
escaping downstream, but I no more approve of killing 
otters than I approve of killing hares. None the less I like 
otter-hunting because it gives me the freedom of the river 
bank at the richest time of the year, when the purple and 
yellow irises arc all up and there are pink and white wild 
roses in the hedges. 

I dislike the hunting of the hare because it has no earth 
or warren to serve as sanctuary. Its form is on the open 
ground, and it has no chance of escape except its own 
wiliness. In spite of this I still beagle, after forty-seven years. 

Henry used to fling off all his clothes and run naked, 
shouting madly, up and down the sands at Saunton before 
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dashing into the Atlantic. He was a strong swimmer and he 
liked taking risks, which I never did. He always frightened 
me, on purpose, by swimming out at least three times as 
far as I dared venture. He also had a little boat at Instow 
which lie used to enter for the sailing races in the river, a 
hazardous sport which he could never induce me to join. 

Looking back, the adventures that I remember best were the 
lonely adventures. I suppose that I must have been about 
thirteen when I ran away from home one summer holiday, 
over the grouse moors above Abney Clough, and found 
myself that night at Eyam, the plague village, looking down 
on the jolly sight of merry-go-round and swing-boats. I 
had struck the Wakes. I was given hospitality in a cottage 
and had a riotous time at the coconut shies and rifle stalls 
in the fairground. I was always a good shot. 

I was surprised to find my father waiting for me when I 
got down to breakfast next morning. 

He did not say anything. My father never said anything 
about anything, except on die memorable day when he 
gave an itinerant tramp a shilling to sharpen the blades of 
the lawn-mower and said ‘Damn and blast!’ when he 
discovered that the tramp had only blunted them. To hear a 
parson swear, and my father at that, was so dreadful a thing 
that I expected to see him swallowed up by the earth, like 
the old lady at Ashover who said: ‘May I be swallowed up 
by the earth if it’s not as true as I stand here’ - and no longer 
stood there. That was the kind of fascinating story that I 
believed in my very pure childhood. 

As an only child I naturally had to do most things alone. 
That explains why I became so good at taking passes at 
rugger. I had a rugby ball (a shape unseen in our village, 
which was soccer-minded) and I used to. hurl this at the 
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white-washed wall of the house and catch it on the rebound. 

This was a useful wall because I used to spend many happy 
hours playing a sort of squash-rackets with a tennis racquet, 
right hand versus left, switching over quickly from one to 
the other between strokes. I would not call myself ambi¬ 
dextrous, but I am more capable with my left than my right 
hand. I became a left-hand bowler in cricket, but a right- 
hand bat. 

Except on Sundays I never went for a walk with my 
mother. She was too slow. On the other hand I always 
accompanied my father on his bicycle when he went round 
the village distributing the monthly Parish Magazine. He 
never uttered a word but I enjoyed those rides. 

The three of us used to bicycle on fine sunny days to pic¬ 
nic on the banks of the Wye at Haddon Hall, still my dream 
Tudor house. We used to bicycle to Buxton in order to sit 
in the gardens to listen to the band - a great treat - or into 
Derby on Fridays (market-days) in order that my father 
could potter about the booths in the Moorlcdgc and bring 
home cracked Crown Derby cups and saucers which he 
bought for a penny apiece. We used to bicycle to Notting¬ 
ham, famous for its pretty girls, for whom I looked often 
and always in vain, except at Goose Fair time when I 

believe the pretty girls were imported. 

We once bicycled all the way to Rhyl. They were great 
cyclists, my father and mother, before they achieved their 
first car, a solid-tyred Trojan. After that they never looked 

back. They became car-maniacs. 

My father - the worst driver who ever took die wheel - 
has left his eternal imprint on the Matlock road, for all the 
lamp-posts are still askew where he collided with them. I 
collide with barbed-wire fences when I am on a horse, with 
any kind of tree or post when I am on skis and with cows 
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whenever I drive a car, but I had the good sense to swear 
n;vcr to drive a car again after 1920, and have kept my vow. 

My father was incorrigible. If he saw a parishioner to 
whom he wanted to speak he would immediately drive 
across the road without putting his hand out, and entirely 
dislocate all the traffic in the busy streets at Matlock. 

My mother, who was quite the most nervous woman I 
ever met, was always in a panic from the moment she got 
into the car till the moment she got out, and I am not at all 
surprised. She used to bump up and down and hold on to the 
handle of the door, saying, ‘Brodie - please - Brodie !’ And 
Brodie would grow more and more sullen until he could 
bear it no longer, when he would turn on her and bellow 
‘Shut up !’ in very clear unmistakable tones. 

The only time in his life when he ever really lost his 
temper with me was when he was well over eighty, and I 
must have been nearing the sixties. I ventured to remonstrate 
at his crossing the road suddenly and going up over the kerb. 

‘Am I driving - or are you ?’ he said viciously. 

In my fright I said: ‘Neither.’ 

I was quite content to be alone and was always going off on 
my own for walking-tours, but as soon as I left school at 
the age of eighteen, I was constantly in pursuit of Love. 
Like Alain-Fournier I had always a dream-girl in my mind 
and until that dream-girl materialised I was always ready to 
pick up any girl who regarded me with a come-hither eye. 

It was while I was riding on the horses in the merry-go- 
round at the Matlock Wakes that I first met Gertie. She was 
sitting on the next horse and threw me off. To be propelled 
into the crowd from a fast-rotating mechanical horse is a 
good deal more painful and hazardous than being thrown 
from a horse while out hunting. 
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Disentangling myself from the bodies of those who had 
softened my fall, I set off in pursuit of Gertie. As she fully 
intended to be caught, like Jude’s Arabella (Jude the Obscure 
has always been one of my favourite novels) it was not 
difficult to pin her down. I led her away from the garish 
lights. We sat in the darkness on a low stone wall. 

Thereafter we met almost nightly, to my mother’s great 
indignation, for years and years. I owe to Gertie countless 
hours of pain and ecstasy. For hours I would wait for her in 
the dark, in wind and rain. For hours and hours we would 
sit holding hands in a cold, wet, draughty cave in the rocks 
above the Derwent below Matlock parish church. We called 
the place ‘K.P.’ -1 haven’t the faintest idea why. 

Gertie and I became bold in our love-making. I even 
induced her to attend our village Socials, a meat-tea affair 
followed by a concert, games of Forfeits, Kiss-in-the-ring, 
Postman’s Knock, and dances - polkas, Lancers, Quadrilles, 
Highland Schottisches and so on. 

The village took a dim view of my importing ‘foreign’ 
women. Gertie, who was sixteen when I first met her, came 
from Matlock, two miles from Tansley, and the Tansley 
girls thought that I ought to have made my selection from 
local products, girls who had been in the same class with 
me at the Church National School. I had sampled most of 
these with considerable approval, but Gertie had the advan¬ 
tage of being new and strange. Gertie had long hair, slender 
legs and a funny smile. She wore, moreover, very full and 
flowing party frocks at the Socials, which did not make her 
any more popular with her Tansley rivals. They called her 
‘fast’. Had I not been so innocent I should have called her 
slow. 

She must have lasted years and years, all through my 
time at Oxford and a year or two after that. How and why 
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she faded out of my life I do not know. I cannot recall her 
face, but I can recall my happiness. 

She was, I believe, the cause of my failure to take a 
reasonable Class in Schools because I only got a Third in 
Maths, Mods, and another Third in my English Finals. 
I never did any work in the Vac, in the evenings. I was 
always on my way to, at, or coming back from ‘K.P.’ 

I was faithful to that Cynara in my fashion but other girls 
occupied my midsummer evenings in Oxford, girls in whose 
company I would take the towpath from Folly Bridge to 
Ifflcy, in whose company I used to attend Evensong at Ferry 
Hinksey. Even with them I was only pursuing the innocent 
frolic of the time. I was content to be paid for my attention 
with kisses - and I believe my partners were. 

Travel, mountains, the sea, Nature, did not account for 
the whole of my happiness. Happiness shared is doubled, 
just as grief shared is halved; and though I have always been 
content to be alone, I am never more content than in the 
society of a girl who is young and pretty and companionable. 

Indeed the age seems immaterial. One of the happiest 
holidays I ever spent was at Woolacombe in the society of 
my daughter Priscilla when she was about six years old. We 
spent a golden, unforgettable month together which passed 
like a dream, of which I remember very little beyond 
continually rolling down the steep sand-dunes, getting hot 
sand in our hair and clothes and then washing it off in the 
cool sea. I do not think that I have ever been so close to her 
in my life before or since, and I do not mind betting that 
Priscilla has forgotten all about it. 

More hectic were the days and nights that Jill and I spent 
among the tamarisks at Angmering when she was seventeen 
and I was thirty-seven. They were all the happier for being 
snatched moments of delight because Jill had to work and 
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I was a journalist in Fleet; but we spent Elysian days in the 
hot summer of 1923 basking and baking on the then lonely 
sands of Angmcring, or walking hand-in-hand along the 
crest of the Downs behind Angmcring with the intoxicating 
scent of wild-thyme, the never ending chorus of larks over¬ 
head and a sweet coloured carpet of tiny downland wild 
flowers being crushed under our feet. 

We used to come down from London on Friday nights, 
and fill each of the precious hours of the all-too-short week¬ 
end with happiness to keep us going during our five days 
of separation when we were working. 

The Sussex Downs will always remain for me the most 
sacred ground in all the world, because of those early days 
with Jill. We explored every nook and cranny of them; 
every church, every inn, every hamlet. ‘Sunny Sussex’ - 
and it was sunny in those days! - entered into our blood so 
effectively that whenever I am asked my origin I always 
involuntarily say ‘Sussex’ though I am of Devonian stock 
and spent the greater part of my early life in Derbyshire. 

The twenty years of my life spent in Sussex between 1920 
and 1940 were the years of my mature happiness. Before 
then I had been rudderless. It was in Sussex that I dug my 
feet in. It was in Sussex that I was most completely happy. 
It was in Sussex that both Lalage and Imogen were born, 
the former in 1931, the latter in 1936.1 was no longer alone 
or content to be alone. I have had the companionship ofjill 
ever since. She has shared my every interest. 

Take cricket. 

I have always been passionately fond of cricket. It was, 
of course, compulsory at school, but that did not in any 
way lessen my delight in it. I had played cricket first on the 
Green at Tansley - which had no ‘green’ left on it, but was a 
patch of worn, hard earth. We used stones for wickets, as 
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we used stone for almost everything in this land of quarries 
and houses and walls of millstone grit and limestone. 

I would not say that we played in what is called the true 
spirit of cricket. We fell foul of each other whenever a 
wicket fell. ‘Out!’ ‘Not out!’ ‘Bloody liar!’ ‘Liar yourself!’ 
‘I’ll give thee a bloody lug i’t’ bloody ear-’olc.’ And bloody 
lugs in bloody ear-holes became die order of the day. 

This spirit was not confined to us boys. When I became 
old enough to play for Tanslcy we were quite often stoned 
out of villages after victory. 

The aim in bowling was to frighten and hurt. The 
Derbyshire yeoman is not easily frightened. He is, in conse¬ 
quence, quite often hurt. 

I cannot remember playing on a rolled grass pitch until 
I got to Denstone, where I got my House colours for field¬ 
ing, and when I was elevated to play for Matlock, who were 
a relatively strong side, strong enough to play me as eleventh 
man (for my fielding, of course). 

Because I was a natural left-hander I was often put in to 
bowl by captains who did not know me. Three overs were 
usually enough to convince diem that my bowling was 
natural - natural and bad. I did not drop the ball on a 
sixpence. More often than not I delivered long hops to leg 
or wides that had to be fielded by point. As I was not fast it 
was taken for granted that I must be subde, but that myth, 
too, was finally exploded by every batsman except the stone- 
wallers. 

In point of fact, being self-taught and by instinct dogged, 
our Tansley batsmen usually dug themselves in and made 
no pretence to wield the bat. They just let the ball hit it and 
then ran wildly if it glanced off at a suitable angle. Usually 
we were all out for well under twenty. If we ever reached 
thirty-seven we felt pretty confident of victory. 
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I was a good deal more at home in the single-wicket games 
that I played against Douglas McNair in the extension of 
the churchyard. Here we used an old pitch-pine pew for 
wicket and rolled the pitch with the churchyard roller. 
We had our own system of scoring: six and out over the 
wall because it was such a sweat retrieving it; a four 
boundary if it went over the churchyard fence into the 
churchyard, and ten and ‘out’ - and pay for it - if we 
smashed a pane of glass in the church itself. 

At school I played a tremendous amount of paper cricket, 
the rules of which are simple. You just make up two county 
teams and then read a book, each letter of the alphabet 
counting so many runs, except for ‘b’ which meant bowled, 
‘c’ caught, T l.b.w., V run out, and so on. At this game you 
could score twenty and over with a single shot. 

When I became a preparatory-school master in Black- 
heath I was again, because of my fielding, included in the 
Blackhcath side. If Kent had fmished their match on Friday 
this meant that I was among the giants - Kenneth Hutchings, 
O. P. Day, C. H. B. Marsham, E. W. Dillon, J. R. Hunt, 
Mason, Evans and goodness-knows-who beside. In two 
seasons I batted, I think, once. The general idea was to make 
about 350 for four or five wickets very quickly and declare, 
if we batted first. If we batted last it was unlikely that we 
should need more than four batsmen for victory. I enjoyed 
my cricket with Blackheath enormously. It gives one a sense 
of supreme delight to be playing with the elite at every game. 

At Oxford I was occasionally given a place in the Christ 
Church XI, but I spent most of my time playing against 
adjoining villages for the Warrigals or against the nearby 
towns, Thame, Woodstock and Abingdon, for the Non¬ 
descripts. We used to drive to these matches in a coach-and- 
four wearing grey bowlers. We drank gallons of beer and 
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ate enormous lunches and teas. They were primarily picnics 
and nobody took them seriously. When I made eighty- 
seven, not out, against Eynsham, I was presented with a toy 
bat. It was by far the highest score of my life. 

I played for the R.A.F. Cadet College, Cranwell, and it 
was with them that I scored the greatest triumph of my life. 
We were playing Notts Club and Ground, and I was in the 
outfield when George Gunn hit a ball about as hard as a ball 
can be hit. 

For a hit into the long field it did not rise high. There 
was no waiting for what seems hours for it to fall out of the 
sky. It came like a bullet about shoulder-high and I ran as 
fast as I could with die intention of saving the second run 
after it had fallen. It did not fall. I stretched out my left hand 
and threw myself at it at about a couple of inches above the 
ground. By some miracle I reached it and it stuck and I 
rolled over and over. 

It was the only great catch of my life and I am still feeling 
proud of it in spite of the fact that it was an accident. 

Then I came to live in Sussex, the nursery and home of 
cricket, and first joined and then became the President of 
the Southwick Club which plays on one of the smallest 
village greens in existence, so small, indeed, that the Council 
vetoed all cricket on the ground of danger to the passing 
buses. This roused us to play a match of protest at which all 
our names were taken by the village policeman - as if he 
didn’t know them - and we waited to be arrested. 

The Council, however, thought they had gone far enough. 
We were advised by our lawyer not to play again, so, for a 
whole season, we played only ‘away’ matches. Then we 
conceived the brilliant idea of electing another Council, 
who rescinded the veto and cricket was back on the Green 
again. 
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We had a tent, a score-board, a roller and a ficlding- 
trough which I gave. My place was usually eleventh man in 
the second eleven, for my fielding; and my score, if I was 
in form, sometimes reached six as the result of very careful 
play. I could usually play the ball back to the bowler. I was 
quite unable to hit a loose ball because I could not differen¬ 
tiate between a loose ball and a good-length one until it was 
too late. 

Very occasionally I bowled - never with any success. On 
the other hand, I did not drop catches. 

My usefulness to the Club was purely social. At the 
Annual Cricket Supper I managed to prevail upon my 
famous friends at the B.B.C. to come down and entertain 
us. The Western Brothers, Gillie Potter, Neville Cardus, 
Val Gielgud, Wendy Hiller and Christopher Stone were 
among the celebrities who gave of their best in the cause of 
cricket. It was an expensive business because it necessitated 
a hot meal and free drinks for visitors. Usually the company 
sat down a hundred and fifty. 

In addition to our Cricket Supper we also instituted a 
Cricket Week, in the course of which we played the B.B.C., 
Sussex Club and Ground and the London Police and Civil 
Service. We were, for a village, quite a good side. Cricket is 
born in the men of Sussex and they play the game in a 
rather more sporting manner than the villagers in Tansley, 
who regarded it more as a battle than a game. 

It made me very nervous to have to face the villagers as I 
walked from the tent, because in their simple way they 
always expected me to perform great prodigies and I had 
every reason to feel ashamed of my fai ure; for I, after all, 
had been brought up to play cricket, had myself tried to 
teach others to play cricket as Games Master in three famous 
Public Schools, while my fellow players had merely in- 
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herited an instinct. None of them had ever been trained, as 
I had been, by a professional. 

It is true that we had some nets, but few of those market- 
gardeners had time to practise even if they felt any inclina¬ 
tion to do so. The game was the thing to them, the social 
gathering, the tea on the trestle-tables under the trees, the 
noisy good-fellowship of the bus on ‘away’ matches, the 
post-mortem on the game afterwards over pints of beer in 
the Cricketer's Arms. Cricket is the King of Games but it is 
is not ail cricket. 

In all-day matches in our Cricket Week, instead of our 
ordinary Saturday half-day matches, there was an oppor¬ 
tunity that never occurred at any other time for lying back 
in a deck-chair and really getting to know our neighbours, 
at any rate those of them who were bound by a common 
interest in cricket. 

I have neither the language nor the vivid imagination of 
Neville Cardus nor the glorious wit and sense of fun of 
‘Crusoe’ Robertson-Glasgow, so I do not fmd it easy to say 
why cricket should have filled so large a part in my happy 
days. It has nothing to do with my prowess, for I have none. 
I dread trying to bat because I can’t bat and I might as well 
accept the fact. I can hold a straight bat; I can hold my end 
up when it is necessary for the man at the other end to make 
the runs and we are the last pair in. I can run fast between 
the wickets, not so fast as Tony Pawson, but fast - or can I? 

I cannot bowl. I can field - or can I ? 

‘Be your age.’ No, I can no longer get down to the ball 
and I cannot run after it, at sixty-seven. I might as well face 
that, too. Et ego in Arcadia vixi. Let it go at the fact that I 
have, in my time, stayed on my toes all day, have brought 
off some good catches and saves at mid-off, my favourite 
place in the field. When I am in the captain’s good books he 
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lets me field mid-off at both ends. Then my happiness is 
complete. 

I am primarily a player of games, not a watcher. But I am 
now as content - and it is just as well - to watch cricket as 
to play it. I am lucky to live in Oxford, where between May 
and the middle of June I can see half a dozen first-class 
Counties and the Australians, Indians and other Test Teams 
play on one of the loveliest cricket-grounds in the world. 

Here again I am the eternal amateur, for I marvel at the 
teclmical knowledge displayed by every small boy from the 
Dragon, every mechanic from the Nuffield Organisation at 
Cowley, every bespectacled lady of L.M.H. or coloured 
man from Balliol who stands by my side or lies full length 
in front of me (I, who love discomfort, always stand). 

These people talk glibly of ‘off-spinners’ and ‘he ought to 
have played forward to that one’. Their look of mingled 
surprise, shock and disdain when I politely ask: ‘Who is 
batting at the pavilion end?’ or ‘Who is that man at second 
slip?’ makes me preserve a discreet silence and stifle my 
curiosity. 

There is one tree standing above the ground and that is 
invariably occupied by a flea-ridden but scholarly tramp 
and a horde of fighting dogs and squalling infants in peram¬ 
bulators. I prefer the discomfort of standing under the open 
sky and near the ropes, but Jill insists on sitting propped up 
under the tree. 

Something draws me to the Parks. It is not altogether 
cricket. Let me confess that it has quite a lot to do with the 
spectators. I have always had an eye for good-looking young 
girls and though girl undergraduates are not as a rule calcu¬ 
lated to make my heart throb faster or stop beating alto¬ 
gether, those who watch cricket (or the male spectators) are 
often fair to look upon. I have even found a heroine for one 
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of my novels in the Parks. What a pity that nobody ever 
reads them. 

If it comes to that I owe Jill to a cricket match. I was 
watching the Oxford and Cambridge match at Lord’s 
(standing as usual on the Mound behind the Rovers’ stand) 
when Hermione Baddeley passed by with a friend, a lovely 
girl called Prudence Ponsonby. I was instantly attracted by 
Prudence, a black-haired beauty who was modelling, and I 
asked her to lunch at the Savoy. 

‘Bring a friend if you like,’ I said. 

She brought a friend - a fellow-model - a nymph with 
honey-coloured hair and the loveliest legs that I have ever 
seen. They still are. I instantly transferred my allegiance to 
her; she still has it. Her name was Jill. Do you wonder that 
I like watching cricket? 

In the early summer when the chestnuts arc in their fmest 
array and the copper-beech is almost on fire, when the punts 
are on the Cher and there is scarcely breeze enough to rustle 
the leaves of the aspen, and die tall poplars cease from sway¬ 
ing, there is no cricket ground on earth to compare with the 
Parks at Oxford. 

The sight of lithe and lissom men in white flannels darting 
like swallows (yes, I mean like swallows when I think of the 
Indians) fills me with delight. I cannot wait to see them. Even 
at my age my haste becomes so insistent that I break into a 
trot in order not to miss anything. As I said, the technique 
of the game means nothing to me. I have not the faintest 
interest in the result. Cricket, least of all, is a game of win or 
lose. It’s a game. 

I do not even mind if Cambridge beats Oxford. 

What I come to see, so far as the cricket is concerned, is 
hard hitting and brilliant fielding. I should like to watch the 
bowling more if I understood what is going on in the 
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bowler’s head - not that I attribute much brains to cricketers. 
They are often wily; they arc not for the most part intelli¬ 
gent. C. 'B. Fry is the exception who proves the case. 

At Lord’s it is - or, rather, was - the dressiness of the 
occasion that fascinated me. I like dressing up in grey topper, 
fancy waistcoat, morning coat and all the rest of it. So far as 
the University match is concerned those days are over, but 
the Eton and Harrow match still brings out the debutante in 
her Ascot hat, and I love the sight of girls walking about in 
full, flowing frocks. 

You can gauge a little of the excitability engendered in 
me by this pleasing, happy crowd from the fact that on one 
‘Lord’s’ day I stopped to greet a girl whom I thought I 
recognised, saying: ‘Surely we’ve met before.’ To which she, 
smiling, replied: ‘Of course.’ It was only then that I recog¬ 
nised the lady now known as the Queen Modicr. She was 
then the Duchess of York. 

Cricket is my game when I am at my most gregarious, 
but even in solitude, which I love almost as much as com¬ 
pany, I find myself fondling my bat (I have but one), oiling 
it though I shall never use it, swinging it to and fro, going 
through all the strokes that I perform so perfectly in the 
pavilion and never execute on the wicket, taking out one of 
the last half-dozen cricket balls that I still treasure and bowl¬ 
ing in the garden at the back of the ‘Grouse and Partridge’, 
which is not an inn, but a summer-house bought to com¬ 
memorate Jill’s return from the nursing-home, on Partridge 
Day, after the birth of Imogen on Grouse Day. 

Easily the most enjoyable games of cricket that I have ever 
played have been foursomes with Jill, Lalage and Imogen, 
all three of whom are first-rate cricketers and far more 
skilful with bat and ball than any other members of their 
sex whom I have ever met. 
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We have played on the sands at Woolacombe, on the edge 
of the golf course at Porthcawl, in the playing-fields of St 
Edward's School which runs at the bottom of the garden of 
our Oxford home, at the back of the churchyard at Tansley, 
on the Green at Southwick and wherever we have been 
able to find a level piece of ground at any seaside holiday 
resort where we have ever stayed. Quite often we have 
played with a soft ball, first bounce out. If we have not got a 
bat a cricket-stump or a stick found on the beach will do. 

We play the game and love the game; and Imogen, who 
is no fanatic autograph hunter, wants only the autographs 
of the Australians to make her cup of happiness overflow. 

★ 

There was a time during my twenty years’ stay on the 
Sussex coast when I badied every morning of the year from 
the shingle beach at Brighton before catching the 8.5 a.m. 
for London. I was not alone: a retired sea-captain called 
Clifford always accompanied me. 

I feel the cold more than most men, but I am accustomed 
to swimming in ice-cold water for I became inured to that 
from my earliest childhood days, when I used to swim 
alone in the supposedly bottomless dam that lies in a fold of 
the hills at a place called Foxholes in Tansley. The water was 
black but clear, straight from the moors. 

I learned to swim, as I learned to skate, by the simplest of 
processes. It was on a frozen dam at Lumsdale, also in my 
Derbyshire period, that my father taught me to skate by 
taking me to the middle of the dam and telling me to find my 
own way back; and I was taught to swim by being thrown 
into the Denstone bathing pool and told to make my own 
way out. 

I am afraid of most things, but I am not afraid of water. I 
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am not a strong swimmer as all my muscles are in my legs, 
not my arms, so after about a hundred yards I turn for the 
shore. That was why I did not much like swimming with 
Alfred Noyes, who used to take me out from Rottingdean 
and almost disappear over the horizon towards France. 

I like messing about in the water, especially at Woola- 
combe where I spend nearly all the golden hours surfing. 

At Juan-les-Pins, I share Imogen’s passion for the pedalo. 
The trouble with my children is that, in common with all 
their sex, they never feel the cold and so stay in the water 
for an hour, whereas I come out in ten minutes. It is only in 
the South of France and Madeira that I can stay in the water 
with pleasure for as long as they do. 

Jill, who can swim quite well, always stays within a yard 
or two of the shore because she is terrified of crabs and 
unseen fish. 

I came to the Riviera late, and I am glad about that, 
because it has spoilt me for all English waters. There was a 
time when I even took pleasure in bathing in the Chcrwell, 
a muddy, narrow, shallow water which is covered with 
duck-weed and is alleged to be responsible for infantile 
paralysis. I do not often have a hot bath, but I always need 
one after a bathe in the Cher. 

This horrible Stygian stream is the scene of Lalage’s 
greatest triumph. At the age of nine or ten she carried off 
the High-diving Prize at the Dragon in a competition open 
to all the school, which consists of nearly 500, most of them 
boys. She is one of the neatest divers of her age whom I have 
ever known, and certainly the most courageous. 

After tasting the bliss of the quite hot and unbelievably 
blue clear waters that wash the shores of Capri, Madeira 
and the South of France I never want to bathe in England 
again, indeed I never-want to see England again as I lie 
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floating on the surface of the quiet Mediterranean and look 
up into the illimitable blue. There is scarcely ever any room 
to sit down on the scorching pebbles at Mentone, but there 
is always room in the sea, and when I am at Mentone or 
Juan-les-Pins I want to do nothing but float on the water. 

I do not share Imogen’s passion for throwing a large soft 
rubber ball about in the water. I do not share the French¬ 
man’s passion for collecting so large a crowd on the diving- 
raft that the whole thing tips up and everybody falls laughing 
and swearing into the sea. 

But Riviera batiling is for the hedonist, the Epicurean, 
the lotus-eater. 

There is a lot to be said for falling into the waters of the 
black tarn below the Brecon Beacons, which is full of 
leeches, curious animals whose passions are divided between 
a love for icy water and attaching themselves to warm 
human flesh. 

I am not a reckless swimmer, but I am a foolhardy diver. 
It was on Good Friday 1906 that C. B. Gull and I dashed off 
to North Devon after I had given a singularly inglorious 
display in the Inter-University three-mile race at Queen’s 
Club by falling down twice. We had stayed the Thursday 
night at the hotel at Lee and in the early morning of Good 
Friday, before breakfast, we decided to bathe from the 
adjoining cove. This meant, as the tide was high, scrambling 
over the cliffs to find an appropriate place. We found a 
lonely cove and after climbing halfway down a cove I 
decided to dive from a height of about twenty feet. 

There was nothing wrong with the dive, but when I came 
out my stomach was laid open and I was bleeding profusely. 

I had dived straight on to a submerged rock. 

I did not run again for two years and was extremely 
lucky to get out alive, because I had to climb the cliff with 
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quite a large part of my stomach coming out. That taught 
me to look before I leaped into water. 

But the rocks that hide under the sea are not so dangerous 
as the weeds that hide under the wintry Thames above 
Godstow, where I have become entangled and felt like 
Laocoon or a man in the grip of an octopus. 

I would rather face any danger in open water, preferably 
the sea (I don’t hke bathing in fresh water), than bathe in a 
closed swimming-bath. As a small boy I used to swim in 
the indoor baths at Matlock Bath, and again in Ilfracombe, 
but the smell of indoor baths is repulsive. Nevertheless, I 
remember with much pleasure the indoor baths at Ladywell, 
near Lewisham, where I taught the small boys of ‘Lindis- 
fame’ to swim. I was something of a hero to them because 
of my diving, and my stock went up appreciably in the 
Summer Term when I became an exhibitionist for their 
sakes. 

By the time I returned to the Chcrwell at the age of three 
score I was outshone by Lalage and regarded by the other 
Dragon urcliins merely as a fat figure of fun. 

It has not often been my good fortune to stay in private 
houses which possess their own private swimming-pool. 
But I have had fun in the swimming-pool at my cousin 
Audrey’s house in Ilkley because all the spaniels insist on 
following me in and swimming by my side. 

So far as English inland waters are concerned I remember 
with much affection the Windrush at Minster Lovell, into 
which we would plunge every morning before breakfast 
from the Rectory lawn when I was being coached for 
Smalls in 1905. 

I always like bathing naked if I can. It makes a whole 
world of difference not to be encumbered with trunks. But 
one can of course only do that in remote waters. Jill and I 
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used to bathe naked from Angmering beach in the very 
early morning and once we bathed naked in the bum that 
runs down from Ben Lawers to Loch Tay. We also bathed 
without any clothes at Wolf’s Leap above Abergwesyn and 
in the lake above, but it was mighty cold and we just went in 
and out. 

There is a sensation of prickly delight to be got from 
bathing in ice-cold fresh water but I have now reached an 
age when, in bathing at any rate, I like comfort and warmth. 

I can forego the sharp prickly sensation of delight induced 
by freezing water. I like to be lulled into a lotus-eating, 
somnolent mood. I can indeed go to sleep as I float on the 
top of the Mediterranean with no fear of being carried 
across to North Africa. 

There is a limit of heat. I never want to bathe in Capri 
in August. I become too languorous, but give me Juan-les- 
Pins at any season. I want no more of the South of France 
than its wines and its water, and at a pinch I can forego the 
wine. The water is cheaper, if you avoid the fashionable plage, 
and is infinitely more satisfying so long as you don’t drink it. 
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‘There you are. There's real life for you. 
The open road, the dusty highway, the 
heath, the common, the hedgerows, the rolling 
downs. Camps, villages, towns, cities. Here 
today, up and of to somewhere else tomor¬ 
row. Travel, change, interest, excitement. 
The whole world before you, and a horizon 
that's always changing \ 

Kenneth grahame: The Wind in the Willows 




^X^hat transforms an ordinary day into a rcd-lettcr day, 
a great day into a sunny day, a miserable day into a happy 
day? I’m not sure that I know. 

It makes a day happy for me to have to cram more into it 
than I know. It makes me very unhappy to have nothing to 
do or to be so lethargic that I cannot even face the little 
things I have to do, like washing-up, bringing in coal or 
polishing my shoes. 

One thing I do know and that is that the days that I am 
about to describe were full of undiluted happiness. Perhaps 
you will glean the secret if you follow what I did. 

It was Sunday the 9th of November and we had decided, 
as we had a visitor in the house with a car of her own, to 
drive over to Cheltenham - forty miles away - to take six¬ 
teen-year-old Imogen out for the day from the Ladies’ 
College. We had reckoned on meeting her after Morning 
Service, but so well did Eve drive that we were in Chelten¬ 
ham by ten-thirty, and surprised Imogen a good deal by 
calling for her at her House. This meant that I was able to 
sit next to her in church, always a delight because she has a 
sweet singing voice. 

The Rector, Canon GoodlifFe, preached on the subject of 
Memory - the things we should remember and the things 
we should forget. As it was Remembrance Sunday it seemed 
an obvious subject, but his is an original, forthright mind, 
and he made us review our attitude to this ritual of remem¬ 
brance. Always on the nth of November I remember one 
boy, Michael Molloy, who was in my form at Rossall and 
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was killed in the 1914-1918 War. Each year he comes alive 
to me in a way that no other dead pupil of mine does. There 
is no reason for it. I liked him, of course, but I liked all my 
pupils - or nearly all. 

Canon Goodliffe had selected four rousing hymns, 
including ‘For all the Saints who from their labours rest’. I 
bellowed, Imogen sang lustily. I felt very good, and deeply 
moved, as I always am, by the Canon’s eloquence. After the 
service we went on in the car through the enchanting Cots- 
wold villages of Stanton and Stanway. 

We reached Stratford-upon-Avon exactly at one-thirty 
and Christopher Rookcs, the smiling and hospitable owner 
of the Falcon Hotel, had drinks ready for us. The food was as 
good as ever: smoked salmon, cold lobster, and strawberries, 
with two bottles of Montrachet. 

We drove on by way of Alcester to Coughton Court to 
see the Dowager Lady Throckmorton, who is a distant con¬ 
nection of mine, as my mother was a Petre and a Petre 
married a Throckmorton in 1724 or thereabouts. On the 
staircase hangs the portrait of Sir Charles Throckmorton 
(1759-1841), an elderly sportsman with gun and spaniel who 
is, according to Jill, the ‘dead spit’ of me. 

Imogen was duly impressed by the Henry VIII Gateway 
and the panelled staircase but we had no time to take her 
round. As it was we left about five o’clock and for the first 
time in history got her back to her House twenty-five 
minutes late. 

Her house-mistress, a most understanding person, seemed 
to take a light view of it and, after passionate farewells to 
our daughter, we left. A quite uneventful day but a golden 
memory because of our sweet companionship. 
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One bright, sunny, frosty autumn day, we decided to climb 
the White Horse Hill, by car of course, and walk along the 
Ridgeway. 

As we passed Denchworth we turned aside to call on 
Compton Mackenzie and Christopher Stone who live at the 
Manor House. The maid who opened the door gave me the 
impression that she was expecting burglars or murderers. 
She conceded that Sir Compton was at home, but in bed. 
Would I submit my name? I asked where Christopher Stone 
was and she replied: 'In the garage.’ I went oft in search of 
him. 

He was not in the garage. He was in the ‘old barn’ which 
he uses as his study. I don’t envy anyone much, but I envy 
Christopher his study, his books and his three very comfort¬ 
able and spacious desks. One is a schoolmaster’s desk - his 
father’s. I had not heard before of a schoolmaster taking 
away his desk on leaving or retiring, even at Eton. One that 
I covet much more is a tall upright desk with some twenty 
drawers, the kind of desk you lean against but cannot, of 
course, sit at unless you are a clerk, like Charles Lamb, in the 
India Office. The diird, too, is an heirloom, a fine piece of 
Victorian mahogany - flat, wide and broad with a neat piece 
of low fence round three sides of it. 

I could do with any of these three desks. I don’t want the 
Sargent, an excellent full-length portrait of Christopher’s 
mother, and I don’t envy the Nelson letter under glass in 
which the Admiral makes some comment -1 forget what - 
about Emma Hamilton. 

The bam in which Christopher houses his very valuable 
library is a long building with a steep-pitched roof and fine 
beams. It is, of course, centrally heated and an ideal place to 
work in, but as Monty is selling the Manor it is unlikely that 
the buyer will allow Christopher to continue living in the 
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bam. Such a disruption would grieve me so much that I 
would move heaven and earth to prevent it, but he has 
caught something of his brother-in-law’s restlessness. 

How much of his life Monty has spent in moving I should 
not care to compute. His craze for living in an island led him 
first to Hcrm, then to Strath Glass, where he cultivated a 
wonderful exotic garden, then to an island in the Shiants, 
then to Barra, and then for the first time on the mainland to 
Dcnchworth. 

A bell rang to call Christopher in to luncheon, and we 
pushed on to the Bear at Wantage, a real old-world posting- 
house, where we ate our sandwiches in the bar and listened 
to very rich Berkshire dialect from an elderly farm labourer 
who said - among other things - ‘When God do pay He do 
pay hard cash.’ 

After a very satisfying meal we drove along the foot of 
the Downs on a lane deep sunken between high banks with 
avenues of elms and beeches. 

I never fail to get a thrill out of the smooth line of the 
Downs or of the great unhedged fields that form its slopes. 
Getting away from the small hedged lands and die sight of a 
wide expanse of open country gives one a glorious sense of 
freedom. 

Somewhere to the south, hidden in a fold of the Downs, 
lay Letcombe Regis and Letcombe Bassett. Suddenly above 
us we caught a glimpse, on the top of a steep escarpment 
riddled with runnels of dried watercourses, of the thin styl¬ 
ised figure of the White Horse cut out of the grass-covered 
chalk. The road turned steeply upwards and came to an 
abrupt end some eight hundred and fifty feet up, just below 
the great ramparts of the prehistoric camp. 

It was bitterly cold when we got out of the car and Eve 
and Jill contented themselves with a brisk walk along the top 
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of the rampart which led to the edge of the ridge above the 
chalk figure. We walked over its body, looked down at the 
hanging woods that covered the hill to the cast and then they 
decided to seek once more the shelter of the car. 

As I wanted to see once again the broad green track of the 
Ridgeway I walked alone south to the end of the ramparts 
and looked westwards towards Wayland Smith’s Cave and 
the long snake-like line of the winding track. 

Always above these hallowed ancient haunts of the past I 
have noticed one sentinel bird. I remember best the golden 
oriole that I saw in a tree overlooking the Rollright Stones, 
the only golden oriole I have ever seen in Britain. There is 
always a single skylark singing above Stonehenge, and 
always an eagle hovering above the summit of Ben Lawcrs 
whenever I have climbed it. At the Stones of Callernish in 
the Outer Hebrides diere was a lone swallow; at Stenncs in 
Orkney there was a single curlew. Over Twin Shon Catti’s 
Cave in the Welsh hills there was a kite (there are only four¬ 
teen alive in Great Britain). Above the Roman Wall I saw, 
of all unexpected birds, a waxwing; over the Devil’s Leap 
at Abcrgwcsyn a peregrine falcon, at Tintagcl a chough, 
and on the ancient water of Wallabrook, on Dartmoor, a 
kingfisher. 

D 

So I looked and I listened for the familiar spirits on White 
Horse Hill. 

I was quite alone. The only moving thing in all the vast 
landscape was the white smoke of a train going westward 
through Uffington station. I just could not believe it. I 
walked round the whole perimeter of that vast rampart and 
there was silence. No bird sang. No bird flew. Have the 
spirits ofGuthrun and King Alfred at last forsaken Ashendon ? 

When I re-visit the glimpses of the moon, as I surely shall 
to most people’s great annoyance, I know precisely where I 
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shall hover. It will be over the village green in Sussex where 
for so many sunny summer Saturdays I sallied forth as 
eleventh man in the Second Eleven to carry my bat for 
nought. What puzzles me is the problem that beset Malvolio. 
What form will my disembodied spirit take? 

My wife by my shoulder whispers: ‘As if you didn’t 
know. A booming bittern.’ 

So when I am dead and you find yourself suddenly dis¬ 
turbed by a bittern, don’t shoot. Ill-shaped and raucous I 
may be, but I am a protected bird. 

Just as Jude the Obscure would stand on those Downland 
summits and look longingly towards the spires and towers 
of Christminster, so I, too, when I was up at Oxford used to 
look longingly at the edge of the Downs and the White 
Horse Hill, where there is always a fresh breeze, and you 
look down on the world of men and across the top of the 
Downs to the beech clump that marks the site of Wayland 
Smith’s Cave. A ring of trees fences the long barrow and at 
one end are the grey sarsen stones, seme of which form the 
Cromlech ‘where parted friends lit up their fires’. 

The spirits that inhabit the White Horse Hill are friendly, 
for surely here is the home of Kenneth Grahame’s amiable 
and lovable Reluctant Dragon whose aim was peace to the 
folk who lived in terror of him in the Vale of White Horse. 

It is a pity that the Scouring of the White Horse is no 
longer an occasion for high jinks, as St Giles’s Fair still is. It 
is not a very old ritual. There is no account of it before 
1755 - the White Horse itself only became of more than 
local interest in 1732. We know that from Judge Hughes's 
charming description in ‘The Scouring of the White Horse’ 
of the celebration in 1857. 

Apparently of old as many as 30,000 people attended the 
ceremony. According to Hughes, on the morning of the 
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Scouring you would find in the green castle itself a double 
line of booths and stalls, decked out with nuts and apples, 
gingerbread and other delicacies as well as toys, ribbons and 
knives. There were tents of side-shows, skittle-alleys and 
Aunt Sallys; and on the lower side stood the tent of the 
County Police and the tent of Lord Craven (we passed an 
inn called the Craven Anns in Uffington later). 

I tried to visualise this loveliness occupied by a horde ot 
fair-goers and failed. Much more easily could I visualise 
Wayland, the smith of magic skill, the goldsmith who shod 
the horses of travellers if they left their horses by the cave 
with a silver sixpence (no more and no less). 

I looked down at the neat parallel strips that marked the 
work of the ancient people who cultivated those uplands 
when the Vale was a dangerous morass infested with wolves, 
but on the White Horse I felt fewer hauntings from the past 
than I feel on the tops of most hills. It is a sunny, serene 
summit, a place in which to lie down and listen to the larks 
when they flock to sing above the ramparts. 

As an undergraduate I found a source of great comfort 
here, because looking westward I imagined that I could see 
as far as Somerset; and indeed it is claimed that fourteen 
counties are visible on a clear day. Though I could not see as 
far as the Bristol Channel or my Exmoor home, I was almost 
within hail of the land of cream and orchards, red soil and 
red beasts. 

I no longer feel the pull of the West that I felt as a boy. 
Devon has become vulgarised and commercialised. When I 
dream now I dream of the Alps and virgin snow or of sun- 
kissed beaches shelving to a Mediterranean sea. I have in fact 
lost my insularity and become cosmopolitan, but I had to 
confess as I wandered round the top of the Castle ramparts 
on this crisp, cold, sunny November afternoon that Earth 
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has not anything to show more fair than this gentle, graceful, 
happy-looking slope and valley. 

When I got back to the car I pointed excitedly to the 
beech clump where Wayland Smith’s Cave stood and 
shouted: 

But send to Higelac, 

If me the struggle slay. 

This best of battle-shrouds 
Which my breast guardeth , 

Rarest of harness; 

It was Hrethel's leaving, 

Welande’s working. 

Jili said apologetically to Eve: 

‘It’s odd the way he never forgets to let us know that he 
once knew a little Anglo-Saxon. It gives him a superiority 
complex. It makes him a very tedious companion.’ 

‘You don’t even know who Wayland Smith was,’ I said. 

‘You’re longing to tell us,’ said Jill. ‘Don’t let me spoil 
your pleasure.’ 

‘There’s something about him in Sir Walter Scott,’ said 
Eve. ‘In Kenilworth.* 

‘He was Vulcan, the God of the Forge,’ I said. ‘One of 
three brothers married to the Valkyries, the War Nymphs. 
After nine years the wives were compelled to leave their 
husbands, I don’t know why.* 

‘1 can guess,’ said Jill. 

I ignored that. 

‘Two of the brothers decided that it was worth while to 
give chase and bring them back. Not Wayland Smith. He 
chose to stay at home and make a bit of cash as a blacksmith. 
Besieged by Nidudr, a Swedish King, he was lamed by the 
cutting of the sinews of his knee, and taken to a small island 
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where he was put on to slave-labour. But he got his own 
back by killing Nidudr’s sons and presenting their gold-set 
skulls to their father and gems made from their eyes to their 
mother and a head-ornament of their teeth to their sister, 
Bodhilda, whom he then raped. After this he bearded 
Nidudr in his palace, told him what he had done and some¬ 
how got away. It was he who forged the famous sword 
Mimung. There’s his forge. Take it or leave it.’ 

‘We’ll leave it,’ said Jill. ‘It’s too cold to go looking for 
the bones of old smiths.’ 

‘Ubi nunc sunt ossa fabricii?' I murmured. 

‘Meaning what?’ asked Jill. 

‘Where are the snows of yesteryear? Where arc the bones 
ofWayland Smith, once the cunning goldsmith of old?’ 

We drove down to the foot of die hill and turned right. 

‘I’ll show you die Blowing Stone at Kingston Lisle,’ I said. 

‘I know why you want to see that,’ said Jill sweetly. ‘You 
read somewhere that it is seldom that one of the beautiful 
girls from the College is unwilling to instruct the stranger.’ 

‘I am,’ I said, ‘always willing to be instructed by beautiful 
girls.’ 

We came to the crossroads, and saw a notice on a sunken 
board to the effect that the Blowing Stone was sixty yards 
up the hill. There were two cottages standing together. In 
the garden of the lower one was the holed Blowing Stone at 
the foot of a tree. There was a wooden lid over it and a 
notice to the effect that it could be unlocked by application 
at the cottage. 

I knocked with pleasurable anticipation. 

No fair maid appeared. Nobody appeared at all. 

‘Which hole do I blow into and why?’ asked Jill. 

‘Any you like. The idea is to warn the neighbours of the 
appearance of the enemy.’ 
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Jill bent down and shouted ‘Lalage!’ and then Imogen! 
There was no echo. There was no amplifier or loudspeaker. 

‘According to my guide-book,’ I said, ‘the blower is not 
likely to produce any substantial volume of sound and will 
probably bruise his nose if that nose is prominent. Have you 
bruised yours?’ 

‘It’s not prominent,’ she replied. 

‘My guide had better luck than we’re having,’ I said. ‘He 
had a maiden with a tip-tilted nose to do die blowing for 
him.’ 

‘What sort of noise is it supposed to make?’ asked Eve. 

‘Need you ask?’ I replied. ‘From a tip-tilted nose the 
music of a siren.’ 

‘Let’s go on,’ said Jill. ‘I’m getting hungry.’ 

‘Douglas and I walked all day from Didcot the last time 
I was here and we were hungrier, and when we got to the 
inn at Uffington a woman poked her head out from an upper 
window and said she didn’t serve teas.’ 

‘That’s a bright thought,’ said Jill. ‘They don’t change 
much in villages.’ 

★ 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness and all the colours of 
the rainbow. To me autumn means and has always meant 
hunting and rugger. 

I leamt to play rugger at Denstone. I never got my school 
colours but on leaving I got my place in the Blackhcath ‘B’ 
team and when I got to Oxford I played more or less reg¬ 
ularly for Christ Church. After I went down I played for 
Brighton and ultimately for the R.A.F. Cadet College, 
Cranwell, until I was thirty-six. 

I always played scrum-half, a position for which I was too 
big. I am thick-set and I like best of all playing on a rainy day 
in the mud. 
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I am slow both in thought and action. I have never been 
described as brilliant, but I have often been described as a 
good stayer. 

I was at my best when we were being beaten. I liked going 
hard for my man, and I didn t in the least mind being 
tackled as hard as I tackled. I don’t remember ever losing my 
temper at rugger. I enjoyed it too much. I wish I could have 
become a better player; but there will always be journeymen 
plodders - and I am a journeyman plodder. 1 never went 

within miles of getting a Blue. 

It is significant that I haven’t thought of counting the 
hours I spent plodding across country to get my Blue, 
among my happiest hours. I enjoyed cross-country running 
so long as it was over heavy plough and uphill, something 
to get your teeth into and drag your heart out, but they 
were seldom hours of delirious happiness. 

I got my Blue a little too easily. As a member of the 
Christ Church rugger side I was ordered by the captain to 
enter for the College sports for training purposes. I turned 
out and, to everybody’s great surprise, won the two-mile 
race. I might just as well have entered for the hundred 
yards, but as nobody would try for the long distance I did. 

I won by about a quarter of a mile. The next day I was asked 
to run across country against Rugby. I won by about half 

a mile. 

I was asked to run for the University and won every race 
that term without a great deal of effort. So I got my Blue, a 
full one because I was the first Oxford man home. I beat 
Pearson of Cambridge by about a foot but was myself 
beaten by F. M. Edwards by about half a mile. 

My running career was successful, but it gave me no great 
pleasure. I have a naturally good wind, a sound heart and 
good leg muscles. That is all that there is to say about that. 
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It gave me some pleasure to represent Derby County in 
the National Championships and it delighted me and pleased 
my friends in the village when I won the mile in the Flower 
Show sports at Clay Cross, Ambcrgate and other places. I 
knew nothing of the technique of running. I just ran. 

Rugger was quite a different business and I knew and 
know quite a bit about the technique of rugger, as the result 
perhaps of coaching and refereeing games as a master at 
Rossall (where I became very unpopular among the Old 
Boys for changing the game from soccer to rugby), at 
Sherborne and at Tonbridge. 

Playing rugger always made me happy though often I 
was so sick with myself for my indifferent display that I felt 
like hiding my head in shame. It seems to me still the king 
of games, for you go flat out from the word ‘go’ and you 
arc an integral member of a team. Running is a selfish, 
solitary business. 

I like watching rugger almost as much as playing it. At 
Twickenham I always saw again those golden girls, this time 
in tweeds and covered with rugs, who made the scene so 
colourful at Lord’s. 

Today I avoid Twickenham because I camiot bear getting 
cold, and indeed I only go down to the Iffley Road ground 
on warm sunny days-of which there are too few. The 
present-day giants are no longer giants to me, as Pat Munro, 
Ronnie Poulton, Guy Morgan and men of dieir generation 
were. 

I cannot today distinguish even the greatest players in the 
field. They have become numbers. In my time diere were no 
numbers. Today the whistle is blown too often. There is too 
little passing out to die wings, too much tackling, too many 
scrums. But I owe a lot of my life’s happiness to rugger and 
it is ungenerous of me to start crabbing it. 
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Hunting is a different matter. Hunting is in my blood. 

I have never shot a living bird or animal. 1 shoot with 
some success with a rifle on a range. I got my School colours 
for shooting and represented Dcnstone in the Ashburton 
Competition at Bisley. I like guns as much as I like pistols 
and dislike noisy cannon, but I don’t use them. Hunting a 
fox may be - undoubtedly is - cruel, but as only one chased 
fox in seven is killed, it is not all that cruel, and the run 
fox seems not unduly perturbed because he often stops to 
steal a hen cn route. I don’t suppose he likes being killed any 
more than you or I do, but it is a quicker business than 
dying of cancer. 

I like the panoply and ceremony of fox-hunting, the pink 
coats, the shiny top hats, the glossy horses, the lovely, 
lovable, stupid hounds, the villagers at the Meet and the yeo¬ 
man foot-followers. I am a foot-follower. I have never had 
enough money to ride to hounds, but I am accepted none 
the less by the hunting community, who arc not superior 
snobs but sportsmen. 

I have followed hounds on foot ever since I was a child. 
The farm in Devon - our farm, Yarde - was on Exmoor on 
the western fringe of the Devon and Somerset Staghounds 
country. Following staghounds on foot over a thick 
heather- and bracken-covered moor, with plenty of bog, 
demands endurance. I learned how to run across country by 
following hounds. 

I was seldom up at the kill; and in any event I do not like 
being up at the kill. It is the chase that gives me happiness. 
The kill makes me unhappy. I love stags as I love foxes. 

In my other home - my father’s, in Derbyshire -1 fol¬ 
lowed the High Peak Harriers over the stone-wall country 

between Bakewell and Monyash. 

This was considered easier. Hounds are far more easily 
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seen as there is very little cover. Stone walls are easier to 
negotiate than hedges. 

At Christ Church I whipped-in for the House Beagles and 
followed them regularly for four years, in spite of the fact 
that I do not approve of hunting the hare at all. My fellow 
undergraduates who beagled were quite certainly the cream 
of Christ Church society. They were not necessarily mon¬ 
eyed, though I suppose Philip Wroughton, the Master, had 
plenty. They were all sportsmen, all friendly, all good sorts, 
not necessarily intelligent about books but remarkably well- 
versed in natural history. They knew all there was to know 
about birds, trees, flowers, beasts and fish, the things that 
interest me. 

I enjoyed the runs. In those days I had no difficulty in 
keeping up. I enjoyed the teas. I enjoyed the drives over 
Oxfordshire and Berkshire. I learnt to know the by-ways of 
the countryside round Oxford. 

Hunting the fox taught me to know the unknown comers 
of most English counties. Wherever I go in the hunting 
season I take with me a copy of the current number of Horse 
and Hound and fmd out, and attend if I can, the nearest Meet 
to where T am staying. 

At Cranwcll we were lucky in having two packs, the 
Belvoir (Master, Tommy Bouch) and the Blankney (Master, 
Colonel Willey). I lived at Rowton Manor, the home of the 
Secretary. 

Lincolnshire is a heavy country to hunt. The fields are 
large, the hares are large and the foxes are large. On the 
other hand, it is a land of wide horizons and stupendous 
views, so even if I could not keep up with the hunt I always 
knew where they were and did not let them out of sight. I was 
frequently given the aid of a stirrup leather - which is rather 
like being towed by a fast car when you are riding a bicycle. 
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It was owing to my passion for attending Meets that I 
lost my job on the R.A.F. The A.O.C. had sent for me and 
I never got the message as I was out hunting. By the time 
I did see him the affair - which could easily have been 
settled by him - had passed out of his hands into the hands 
of Lord Londonderry who was not cognisant of the circum¬ 
stances. 

But all is for the best in this best of all possible worlds, 
and if I had stayed in the R.A.F. I should have sunk into a 
rut and by this time be cither retired or dead. Now that I am 
self-employed there is no question of retirement. I shall die 
on my feet, worked to death, which is far more enjoyable 
than rusting to death. 

When I came to Sussex I first started hunting with the 
South Down, but I disapproved of the then Master’s 
method of holding a fox in front of baying hounds, so I 
changed my allegiance to the Crawley and Horsham, whom 
I have followed under three Masters, Colonel McKergow, 
Guy Cubitt and Mrs Grcgson, who has done wonders in 
bringing the Hunt up to Shire standards. The country in 
the Weald is thick and wet, but on the Downs dry and open. 
The fact that I know Sussex well is due entirely to following 
the Crawley on foot. As communications both by train and 
bus are good, we had no difficulty in attending most Meets, 
and my work suffered in consequence. I did no work before 
going out because it took me all my time getting my para¬ 
phernalia ready. I did no work when I got home because I 
was too exhausted. 

For the greater part of ten years both Jill and I ran with 
this pack and ran well enough to be up with them most of 
the day at most of the Meets. Jill is light on her feet and 
slim of build, and has a sound heart and good wind. She 
likes running. I am now fat and heavy on my feet, and always 
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slow but my heart and wind are sound and, with difficulty, 

I kept both her and the Hunt in view. 

Foxes have an odd habit of repeating their routes, or 
rather of going over the same route; so with my increased 
knowledge of the country I was able to cut off many sub¬ 
stantial comers and even on one occasion made the mistake 
of heading the fox. When, however, he decided to slink 
back on his tracks, and passed me bedraggled and too weary 
to care, I never ‘hollered’ or gave him away. His condition 
approximated too nearly to mine at the end of a cross¬ 
country run. 

My sympathies were always with him. I knew only too 
well the heartbreak when one has run oneself stiff. That 
really explains why I like hunting so much. I am so used to 
being hunted. 

There are other reasons. There are few occasions when I 
have been happier than at the end of a long hunting day 
when I slink, mud-bespattered, wet and unutterably weary, 
into an inn with a good fire, and find that I can have two 
boiled eggs for tea and as much intoxicating liquor as I like 
to follow my tea. Then there is the sleepy drive home, the 
hot bath, a quick supper, and bed as soon as I have washed up. 

Nearer home, not less exciting were the Brighton Beagles, 
with whom I ran under the mastership in turn of Mr Ashby, 
who ran till he was very old; Major Knowles, who was also 
secretary of the Sussex County Cricket Club; and Reggie 
Blakcr, a barrister and a great wit. It was while beagling 
with this pack that I met and made friends with Maurice 
Tate - one of the greatest cricketers and most genial sports¬ 
men who ever lived. 

I have always been at my happiest in the society of 
cricketers and hunting men, but I prefer fox-hunting men, 
on the whole, to beaglers. 
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When I was banished, as I then thought temporarily, from 
Sussex in 1940 by bombs, I went to Oxford. During the 
War I felt little temptation to hunt, and since the War ended 
I have not linked up with any of the neighbouring fox¬ 
hunting packs that cover the area. On the other hand I have 
lately begun going out again with the Christ Church 
Beagles, who are now amalgamated with the New College 
pack and show very good sport, though the fields arc not so 
large as I should have expected in view of the fact that any 
undergraduate of any College of either sex is welcome. 

One tiling at any rate about Oxford 1952-53 has not 
changed, her love of sport. When I whipped-in to the Christ 
Church Beagles forty-five years ago we never lacked for a 
field but it sometimes made up in enthusiasm what it lacked 
in numbers. Never in our wildest dreams could we have 
foreseen such a field as assembled outside Lord Elton s 
house on the green at Addcrbury one Saturday a few weeks 
ago. 

I am not very good at counting hounds. I made it thirteen 
and a half couple. They were in actuality fifteen couple, so 
you cannot expect me to compute exactly the size of the 
field. I stopped counting at one hundred and fifty-six 
because at that moment a village lady accosted me with: 
‘An encouraging sight, this, for those of us who have had to 
sell our hunters and wait for the end.’ 

When she told me that her name was Mytton I forgot the 
undergraduates of both sexes, and my mind raced back to 
Jack Mytton riding rough-shod into his dining-room and 
jumping over the table at which his guests were sitting. 

Other memories of that great and eccentric sportsman 
were dispelled by the arrival of sherry, a kindly gesture on 
the part of Lord Elton who had spared a moment from his 
arduous and complicated task of arranging the Rhodes 
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centenary celebrations that follow the Coronation, to come 
out of his ancient home to wish us God Speed and Good 
Hunting. The time was two-twenty. 

We had started as usual at one-thirty by bus from 
Canterbury Gate. The occasion had necessitated two buses, 
in which it seemed to me that the women more than held 
their own in numbers with the men. In my time the idea of 
a woman undergraduate beagling would have struck us as 
fantastic, as fantastic as the thought that the time might 
come when we should amalgamate with New College and 
throw open invitations to the whole University, male and 

female, to join us if they wished. 

I may say that those who did join us looked as if they 
were accustomed to the sport. Their kit was not outre. For 
the most part they wore light rubber shoes or boots, grey 
flannel trousers tucked into their socks if they were men, 
tweed skirts if they were women. The wearing of riding- 
breeches was confined almost exclusively to those of us who 
were older - Mr Harris, whose age must be well over eighty 
and who never misses a meet, Major Blount, a retired 

Forestry Commissioner, and myself. 

We moved off into the park of a once stately house, now, 
I believe, a refuge for the aged poor, and there was a series 
of waits while a hundred and fifty people tried to manipulate 
the wired fences and hurdles at the ends of fields. Occasion¬ 
ally we came to a gate and the familiar cry ‘Gate, please!’ 
chanted to the laggards reminded me that good country 
manners are not always remembered by undergraduates 
intent on the day’s sport. 

We walked over stubble, and down a grassy bank to cross 
a narrow water which I took to be an upper reach of the 
Cherwell. We came to a field of kale and for the first time 
watched the hounds at work. They were keen enough, but 
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it soon became clear that there was no scent. It was a glorious 
cloudless October afternoon with just enough breeze to 
make us feel cold if we stood still for long, because the sun, 
though visible, radiated little warmth. 

I saw a heron rise lazily above the Cherwell and a solitary 
cock-pheasant fly high and fast towards a nearby copse. 
Three or four skylarks sang invisibly above and I was well 
content that nothing happened. Indeed nothing did happen 
for well over an hour, by which time the string of rather 
noisy children who had strung along from the village 
decided that beagling was less exciting than watching trains 
and went off, shouting, towards the railway line. It was then 
that we found. 

I am too old to burst into a sprint on hearing the horn or 
hounds in full cry. Both are tunable, as Shakespeare and Sir 
Philip Sidney knew, but I also knew, as Shakespeare knew, 
that ‘poor Wat’ always comes back. The hare always runs 
full circle, so I started looking to left and right, by this time 
far in rear of the field. No fewer than four hares crossed my 

line of vision, none of them ours. 

I saw hounds streak away into the distance five fields 
ahead - surely, I thought and hoped, not a fox. There was 
luckily a check, long enough for me to catch up at a walk, 
where in a field of three or four acres of kale hounds curry- 
combed without avail. 

A Magdalen undergraduate friend came up and asked if 
I approved of A Coach and Six as a title. What for? I asked. 

‘We tramped along the Dalmatian coast and through 
Jugoslavia,’ he said, ‘six of us, and I’m writing a travelogue. 

A girl came up and confided in me that she usually went 
out with the Trinity Foot Beagles. ‘Cambridge men are 
much nicer, more friendly,’ she said. 

‘You must remember,’ I replied, ‘that many Oxford men 
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read Greats and talk philosophy. They have no eyes for 
women.’ 

‘Not even out hunting?’ she asked wistfully. 

‘Least of all out hunting,’ I said, and then realised my error. 

The field had now disintegrated into a small number of 
groups, groups of two to be exact, male and female. 

A ‘View Halloo’ in the far distance in front roused us 
again to action. Away the hounds raced, still in a straight 
line away from the place where we had flushed our hare. 

‘This is going to be something of a point,’ I said, ‘as the 
crow flics.’ 

The girl from Cambridge rather acidly said: ‘That hare 
runs straighter than a crow flics. Now, in Cambridge -’ 

‘Being a university of mathematicians, hares run in 
circles,’ I said, as I diought, rather neatly. 

She turned in her tracks. 

‘I’m going home,’ she said. 

‘Allow an Oxford man’, I said, ‘to guide you. You might 
lose your way.’ 

She smiled in a friendly manner. 

‘How gallant,’ she said. 

‘Courtesy is not confined to the dwellers by the Cam. 
The votaries of Isis -’ 

‘Can you walk a little faster?’ she said. ‘I promised to meet 
Mummy at five. She’s shopping in Banbury.’ 

I dragged my rheumatic limbs along slowly. We came to 
a green ride silently. 

‘What millions of sloes,* I said. 

‘They’re nothing to the rowan-berries. It’s a record year. 
That means an icy winter. B-r-r-r!' 

‘Remember last year?’ I asked. ‘Scarlet berries every¬ 
where, the mildest year on record. An old wives’ tale.’ 

‘I was just home from the tropics. It was icy to me.’ 
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That is perhaps die best diing about beagling. We just 
pick up people, talk and walk, and go our way at the end of 
it. 

In the bus on the way home I asked the Master if lie con¬ 
sidered the day a successful one. 

‘We didn’t kill/ he said. 

‘That’s not my criterion,’ I replied. ‘I loved every minute 
of it.’ 

To judge from the buzz of conversation at tea, so did a 
hundred and fifty-five others. 

But perhaps best of all was the hot bath afterwards, and 
the unwarranted extravagance of an extra-special dinner, 
potted shrimps, grouse, mushrooms on toast and - dare I 
confess it? - a bottle of the ‘boy’. 

Never too old to beagle, say I, so long as you take it slowly. 

At a Meet at Tetsworth slight confusion (surely avoidable) 
was caused by the fact that the South Oxfordshire were 
meeting at the same place three hours earlier. It was decided 
that the foxhounds should keep to the south side of the 
London road and the beagles to the north side. 

The Meet was at two o’clock. There were then some 
eighty followers, a very encouraging sight for a Hunt sadly 
in need of funds. As usual, there were an equal number of 
young men and young women. A little too much lipstick, 
I thought, among the young women, but the young men 
looked much as they did in 1907-8. In those days we thought 
ourselves lucky if we got fields of fifteen, all, of course, men. 

They chattered like starlings and scarcely ever lifted their 
eyes to see hounds at work. But the Field Master, whose 
future is assured if he is destined for the Diplomatic Service, 
kept them exactly where he wanted them with much less 
effort than a sheep-dog controlling his flock. He never 
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barked and seldom spoke, but his control was that of a 
Regimental Sergeant-major. 

It seemed to me a pity that he did not remind them that 
the sun was shining, that the trees would have shed their 
gorgeous panoply of mahogany and yellow by this time 
next week; that the occasional cock-pheasant and heron in 
flight were perhaps worth a glance, and that in any event 
if they looked carefully they could see the hunted hare 
behaving exactly as Shakespeare said that he behaved, now 
standing ‘on his hinder legs with glistening ear’, now 

How he outruns the wind , and with what care 
He cranks and crosses with a thousand doubles. 


But for the most part these couples - and most under¬ 
graduates hunt in couples-were too deeply engaged in 
comparing the merits of the Dolomites with the Bernese 
Oberland for ski-ing, the dance-band at ‘The Tulip Tree’ 
with that at ‘The Witch’s Brew’, or Diana’s taste in scarves 
with Sebastian’s taste in stockings. Si jeunesse savait! Like 
Frances Comford’s woman walking through the fields in 
gloves, these youngsters were missing so much and so much, 
for hounds were being very skilfully handled, never lifted 
unnecessarily, allowed to try for a scent that was rapidly 
getting colder, and never hustled unduly. 

We found our hare at two-thirty. We killed her at three- 
fifty. 

The Master resisted the temptation to change-there 
were not more than three other hares - and the temptation 
after an excessively long check to ‘call the whole thing off,’ 
as the song has it, ‘and go to bed’. They kept doggedly and 
quietly on. It wasn’t a fast run. It wasn’t a long run. It was a 
tricky run. 

When the hare came back to me about three-thirty, as I 
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was loitering as usual in the rear, I could see that his doom 
was sealed. He was running as I used to run when my mud- 
bedabbled legs dragged like weights of lead and only the 
spirit was willing to continue the uneven struggle. 


And now his grief may be compared well 
To one sore sick that hears the passing bell. 



Hounds, ‘matched in mouth like bells’, were giving 
tongue with quadrupled vigour now that they were seeing 
what before they had only scented. ‘Poor Wat’ had a lead 
of barely fifty yards when he passed me. 

A few of the baser sort of followers ‘Yoicked’ gladly. I 
could have murdered them. 


For misery is trodden on by many , 

And being low never relieved by any. 

At that moment I was as savagely anti-blood-sport as any 
sentimentalist vegetarian. 

But the poor wretch was still game. His respite lasted long 
enough to take him up Lobbcrsdown Hill, where his long 
back legs stood him in good stead. I followed slowly, 
dreading to hear the long-drawn-out note on the horn that 
would announce his death. It came, for me, all too soon. 

I decided to walk back to Tetsworth. Through the hedge 
I saw the Master bearing aloft the already stiffened victim 
as if he were carrying the Boar’s Head at Queen’s Supper. I 
heard him also say to one of his merry men in green: 

‘To whom shall I give the mask?’ 

‘What about the old man?’ said a whip. 

I ran faster than the hare into the dusk. My age is just 
three times that of the average follower of this hunt. There 
was no mistaking the identity of‘the old man . 
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I have many masks and many pads. Up to now I have 
earned them. Pro honoris causa rings as unpleasantly in my 
ears as aegrotat. I wonder if I ought to stop hunting. 

You are old , Father William , the young man said , 

And your hair has become very white. 

Do I think, at my age, it is right that I should continue to 

lag in the rear of the field? 

The answer is Yes, a thousand times Yes. 

Si vieillesse pouvait. That is just the point. I still can. I get 
more enjoyment out of beagling now that I no longer burst 
my heart running than I ever did when it seemed necessary 
to keep up. Today I let the hare come back to me. It in¬ 
variably does. 

★ 

I was on my way from Oxford to Cheltenham for my 
daughter Imogen’s half-term when I first saw them. It was 
Saturday, ist November, and the time was 10.45. I heard 
shots coming from the woods above Compton Abdale and 
thought of the great cock-pheasants that I had seen looking 
their last on all things lovely on All Hallow E’en. A sense 
of compunction for the loss of so much beauty swept over 
me, and I consoled myself with the thought: ‘Phasian 
birds! They’re only foreigners. They deserve to be shot.’ 

My reverie was disturbed by the sight of a noisy creature 
that was certainly not foreign. It was, and is, to my mind by 
far the most English of all God’s creatures. It was not the 
British lion, it was not the English bulldog: it was the fox, 
a long grey fox right on the skyline streaking along the 
ridge of a field of Cotswold stubble. 

‘Stop the car!’ I shouted to my driver, a fellow-parent 
and a doctor. ‘Stop the car f 
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‘Don’t tell me you’re car-sick,’ he said. 

I pointed wildly. Words came with difficulty. 

‘Can’t you see?’ I shouted. Words came with difficulty 
still. ‘There. There - there it goes! Down in the hollow. 
There’s the field. Listen - I can hear hounds. I can hear the 
horn. They’re on. Let me out. Let me out! 

The doctor looked at his wrist-watch. 

‘Imogen’ll be waiting,’ he said quietly. 

‘To hell with Imogen !’ I shouted. That was a fox. 

‘I’ll give you just two minutes,’ he said - or words to that 

effect. 

I didn’t rightly hear. I was racing up the road to get a 
point of vantage on the wall. Riders spilled out of the black 
woods in the hollow and splayed out over the brown field. 

I remembered Somerville and Martin Ross. Like smuts out 
of a chimney.’ How right they were. I caught a glimpse of 
a pink coat - just one - then a hound racing up the side of 
the hedgerow, then another hound - then the whole pack, 
well and truly on die scent, grandly giving tongue. Then 
the field, fifty of them or more, and still the fox, a fast¬ 
disappearing dot in the distance. 

There was a man standing by my side in the oldest rat- 
catching suit I have ever seen, the kind of hat that I associate 
with the country clown in As You Like It, no tic, dirty 
brown gaiters, coat worn through at the elbows and 
knickerbockers of the type worn by cyclists in 1890. 

‘Have you ever seen a grander sight? I shouted excitedly. 
Looking down at me with the disapproving eye of a 
Presbyterian aunt catching me ogling a girl in church, he 

said gloomily: ‘They 11 catch that fox. 

I looked up at him in surprise. The face and the voice were 

familiar. 

‘Didn’t I educate you somewhere?’ I said. 
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'Educate?’ he echoed. ‘No. You failed to teach me any 

maths in 1920.’ 

‘Where?’ I said. 

‘Tonbridge.’ 

‘Don’t tell me,’ I said. ‘Don’t tell me.’ Suddenly it came 
back to me. 

‘Something out of Thomas Hardy,’ I said. ‘Winterbome. 
That’s it. Giles Winterbome.’ 

‘Not Giles,’ he said. 

I looked at his extraordinary gear. He followed my train 
of thought. 

‘I’m on the way to my shoot. Too many foxes.’ He 
sounded more lugubrious than ever. 

‘Oughtn’t you to be at work?’ I said. 

‘Did you ever know me work?’ he asked. 

For the moment we forgot the fox. We remembered 
Arthur Young, Tim Francis, Solb£, Jack Hubbard, John 
Knott, Lionel Hedges, a vintage of Tonbridgians never to 
be excelled, never to be repeated. 

I heard wild cries from the doctor. 

‘You have a daughter !’ he shouted. 

‘Like Jephthah,* I shouted back; ‘coming-just coming.’ 

But we were late for Imogen, for the first time in six years. 

‘I thought you were dead,’ she said. I apologised. 

‘We saw a fox,’ I said. 

‘I quite understand,’ she said distandy. 

Sunday was wet, very wet. We went to church three 
times and for the rest played Canasta and Continental 
Rummy. Imogen ate prodigiously, and I drank far more 
than was good for me. 

Monday was one of those rare autumn days that one just 
does not believe can happen. The sun shone out of a cloud¬ 
less sky, the air was crystal-clear, the breeze crisp. 
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I had promised Imogen as a special treat to spend the day 
in the shops. You know what women are. There are almost 
no limits to the self-denial of a doting parent taking a 
daughter out for a half-term, but I remembered Saturday’s 
fox. As soon as the shutters were down I was in W. H. Smith’s 
in quest of Horse atid Hound. 

Feverishly I turned to ‘Appointments’. Could there 
possibly be anything within reasonable distance from 

Cheltenham? 

I ran my eye quickly down the page: Croome, Eridge, 

Fitzwilliam, Grafton - yes, here it was. 

‘heythrop. — Nov. 3. Heythrop (opening Meet); 5 > 
Broadwell Hill (presentation to Lord Ashton of Hyde and 

Lt.-Colonel H. W. Lloyd), 10.30. 

I read no further. I dashed back to the hotel to look at the 

map, discovered that Broadwell Hill was close to Stow-on- 
the-Wold, rang up the taxi people and ordered a car to be 

at the hotel at a quarter to ten. 

I raced up to Imogen’s House to collect her, and divulged 

my plan to her House-mistress. 

‘Oughtn’t you to give her the choice?’ she asked. 

I was instantly deflated. 

‘I see your point,’ I said. ‘She’ll choose shopping.’ 

‘She’s your daughter,’ said the House-mistress. ‘You 

ought to know.’ 

‘Bet you a penny!’ I said. 

‘I’ll take that,’ said the House-mistress. 

‘Would you rather go out to a Meet or shop?’ I asked 

Imogen. .. 

Her fate hung in the balance. On her answer would 

depend my desire to strangle or to kiss her. 

‘Oh, Daddy !’ she said. ‘Is there really a Meet near here. 

I just refrained from hugging her in public. 
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‘You owe me a penny,’ said the House-mistress. 

‘You’ll have to hurry,’ I said. ‘Put on some gum-boots.’ 

She disappeared. 

It was at that moment that I recollected two things. First, 
that I had promised to meet another parent - a severe and 
disapproving person - in the shops at eleven for coffee, and 
secondly, that I had mistaken the date. It was not the 5th - 
it was the 3rd. I ran my eye once more down the list of 
Meets and by the mercy of God saw: 

‘Cotswold. - Nov. 3. Dryfield Farm, Clecve Hill, 10.’ 

It was nine-fifty when Imogen reappeared. The car was 
waiting at the hotel door. By ten o’clock we were almost on 
the summit of Cleeve Hill, and there were stragglers - little 
girls in brown hunting-caps and pigtails - scrambling up 
the steep hill. 

‘We’re not the last!’ I said excitedly. 

My wife pointed out the loveliness of the Malvern Hills, 
misty in the distance. 

‘Quite like the Alps,’ she said. 

‘Quite,’ I agreed, absent-mindedly. 

I was looking out for Dryfield Farm. It was ten-five when 
we reached it. 

I abandoned the car and ran, heavily handicapped by my 
R.A.F. overcoat and three books that I had brought to 
review, towards the rather subdued pack. Cakes and ale- 
or rather sherry and biscuits - were being handed round. I 
was in no mood for food. I stalked up to the handsome 
black-haired young man in pink round whom the hounds 
were clustered. Taking him to be the huntsman I said: 

‘Where’s the Master?’ 

My wife says that I have a gift for that sort of thing. 

‘I*, he said, not unkindly, ‘am the Master.’ 

I uncovered. ‘Good-morning, Master,’ I said. 
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He acknowledged the salute affably. 

‘Which way do you cast'' I asked. 

He told me. There are Masters who discourage these 
questions. 

‘How many couple?’ I asked. 

He might have replied: ‘Can’t you count? 

Instead, he said: ‘Nineteen and a half.’ He looked at my 
clothes. ‘You’ll find the going dirty,’ he said. 

I laughed contemptuously. 

‘You should visit my country!’ I said. I painted a quick, 
lurid picture of the morass of mud that is the Weald of 

Sussex. t . 

‘I’ve got one of your hounds,’ he said. Conrad . 

Conrad came instantly, gave me one look - and decided 

that I was no fellow-countryman of his. 

‘I follow on foot,’ I said apologetically. 

‘And see most of the game,’ said the Master, so far as 

hound-work goes.’ „ 

The field moved off: some thirty pink-faced children, all 

girls, all in hunting-caps of black and brown, a large 

woman in a bowler, riding side-saddle, an ancient soldier 

with fierce bristling moustache in a khaki covert coat line 

with fur, a few farmers and half a dozen foot-followers. 

There were perhaps ten cars, but as we immediately left the 

road they remained, to my great delight, immobile. 

I watched the field disappear into the dip and re-emerge 

on the further side to climb the steep sides of Nottingham 

Hill. I clambered over the loose stone wall, and ran over 

the stubble into the gully. As my wife and Imogen passed 

me Imogen sweetly said: Take it easy, Daddy, you on t 

want to pass out at the start.’ 

‘Old men,’ I retaliated, ‘only run once - at the start. We 

shall be out of view soon.’ 
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As I panted up the side of the further hill, I caught them 
up, at a singularly difficult place that was generously wired. 

‘Wait,’ I said. I took off my overcoat and spread it over 
the wire. 

‘Who was it said that I shouldn’t need my overcoat?’ I 
asked. ‘If I don’t, you do. Don’t wait.’ 

They didn’t. 

Hounds were casting some two fields ahead. The Master 
seemed to be using his horn a lot - probably to encourage 
the field not to lose heart. 

I climbed to the top of the ridge, where I stood among the 
green prehistoric ramparts, looking out on the field bunched 
up in a comer below; and beyond saw the gentle slopes of 
the exquisitely elliptical Bredon and tried in vain to remem¬ 
ber what A. E. Housman had said about that sweet hill. I had 
time to appreciate the view: the Severn Valley away to the 
west with the Black Mountains hazy beyond the Malvern 
Hills, the valley immediately beneath, a land of orchards, 
rich fields, tiny compact villages. Gothcrington and Wool- 
stone clustered like the points of a necklace at the foot of 
Woolstone Hill. 

The field came up the hill towards us, accompanied by 
one footslogger only, a thin man waving a stick who was 
shouting at an attractive girl who was mounted. As he came 
up to me, the three girls by my side moved on towards the 
copse that lined the hillside. 

The trees were feathery and full of deep scarlet berries. A 
white owl got up and fluttered lazily from one elderberry 
bush to another. 

‘That’, he said to me, ‘was Lady Mary Rose-Williams.’ 

I pleaded ignorance. 

‘You see her at Olympia - everywhere. She is just about 
tops.* 
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The Master came galloping past, still blowing his horn 
tunefully. 

‘And who is he?’ I asked. 

‘Sir Hugh Arbuthnot. He’s just taken over from Wallace.’ 

We wandered in the wake of the field along the side of 
die hill over vast hummocks, into wild crevasses overgrown 
with thick thorns. Obviously once a great quarry for Cots- 
wold stone, now certainly an excellent sanctuary for foxes, 
for hounds were continuing on, running the whole length 
of the thick covert, to and fro at least half a dozen times, so 
that I became entangled more than once in the narrow green 
ride among a sea of young entry, all keen as mustard, with 
nothing to see but all to hear. That fox - or those foxes — 
ought to have broken cover a dozen times, but hounds 
over-ran. The wily fox stayed in. The last tiling he intended 
to do was to give hounds a run, to be bowled over in the 

open. 

I could not quite get used to the Master s horn. At one 
moment I thought he was sounding a ‘Gone Away’, then I 
thought it was ‘Gone to Earth’ and then a kill. It was never 

any of those tilings. 

It was, l think, sheer joie de vivre , in the way that a lover 
ofjulie Wilson (and who isn’t?) will go on singing ‘Faithful’ 

in his bath. 

The pack and the field were divided and I was well 
content to make the best of both worlds by standing in 
between. There was a moment when I allowed myself to be 
misled by the over-zealous Imogen into climbing to the 
very steep woods above to the summit, but long before we 
got there hounds were down again. There came a moment 
when I and the thin man were standing in the bottom of a 
deep rampart and my wife and a very attractive girl 
(mounted) stood like Moses in Pisgah some fifty feet above. 
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‘She’s got something, that girl,’ I said. 

‘Me,’ he replied modestly. ‘That’s my wife.' 

‘Why aren’t you riding?’ I asked. 

‘Need you ask ? We can only just afford one horse between 
us. When she rides, I run; when I ride she runs. Anyway, it’s 
the opening Meet on Saturday and after that neither of us 

can ride.’ 

‘Why on earth not?’ 

‘Capping fee. Three guineas. It’s all right out cubbing 
but when the season starts it’s feet for the likes of us.* 

A girl of about twelve passed by, her horse dripping with 

sweat. 

‘I’m going home. He’s out of condition. 

‘Thanks’, I said, ‘for the tip-’ looking at my watch- 
‘I’m going home. I’m out of condition. Besides, I promised 
them a day at the shops.’ 

I shouted up the hill to Imogen. 

‘Ready?’ I asked. 

Her face fell. ‘I’m loving this,’ she said. 

‘If we start now,’ I said, ‘the fox will follow. He always 
does.’ 

She looked sceptical, but I was right. 

We were deep in a comparison of the merits of the 
Crawley and the Cotswold, the thin man and I, when the 
whole field swept past us from behind, hounds in full cry, 
children cantering, the Master blowing. It was a lovely sight; 
but not for long. The fox was back in those thick woods in 
less than five minutes and we left it at that. 

The thin man volunteered the fact that in order to enjoy 
those unforgettable two and a half hours he had had to sit 
up all night. 

‘I’m a telephonist,’ he said. I did not see the connection 
but I was not to be outdone. Proudly I said: 
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‘I was up all night, too, and I’m not a telephonist. I’m a 
writer.’ 

That was a mistake. He asked my name. Wondering 
which of my hundred and fifty books he had read, I told 
him, and waited anxiously for a response. 

‘I’ve heard that name,’ he said. ‘You were a master at 
Radley. Long after my time, of course.’ 

With the smell of dead leaves and the good earth in our 
nostrils, the mingled music of hound and horn in our ears, 
our faces glowing with wind and sun, we walked slowly 
back to the farm and the car, talking of the Radley Beagles. 

Imogen’s appetite at luncheon satisfied even her mother. 

‘Now if we had gone shopping -’ I foolishly said. 

★ 

I had not realised until I began writing this book that the 
happiest days of my life have all been spent out of doors. 
But as the autumn draws on and the removal of Summer 
Time suddenly curtails our daylight hours, we arc perforce 
driven indoors in the evenings, and there are two ways of 
spending evenings that give me prodigious delight - attend¬ 
ing the theatre, and giving lectures in girls’ schools. 

As a small boy I used to save up my pocket-money to 
attend the theatres in Manchester and Birmingham. It was on 
one of those occasions that a large nail out of a piece of cake 
that I was eating in a Birmingham restaurant, lodged in the 
entrance to my throat. It was with some difficulty dislodged 
by the manager and a bevy of waitresses; and I remember 
doing something that was clean out of character for me. I 
threatened to ‘summons’ the firm (our Derbyshire phrase for 
bringing an action) unless I received adequate compensation. 

I was given an enormous cake and felt very proud of 
myself. I had been badly frightened. 
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My passion for the theatre was increased by the statement 
of die man in the cycle-shop at Matlock Bath that he owed 
his habit of speaking good English, in a country town where 
everybody else spoke in a broad Derbyshire dialect, to the 
fact that he saw from the gallery all the plays that came to 
the Gaiety Theatre, Manchester, in order to imitate the 
accents of the actors. 

The time came, when I was a master at Rossall, when I, 
too, attended all Saturday matinees at that brave venture of 
Miss Homiman’s. 

It was at the Gaiety that I first met Basil Dean, Milton 
Rosmer, Idcn Payne, Sybil Thorndike, Allan Monkhouse, 
Stanley Houghton and all the rest of diose brilliant actors and 
playwrights who did so much to keep Lancashire aestheti¬ 
cally stimulated. It was at the Gaiety that I saw my first 
Galsworthy and my first Shaw, my first Ibsen and my first 
Strindberg. 

I was in the theatre in Liverpool when the Catholics 
broke up the stalls and threw them on the stage in their 
protest against St John Ervine’s Mixed Marriage. I was in the 
dieatre in Blackpool when a too-patriotic audience howled 
the curtain down on Hindle Wakes , imagining the play to 
be an insult to the young couples who spent their Wakes 
Week holiday there. It has always been the custom for 
couples who are courting, or ‘walking-out’, to take their 
holidays together. 

I have always liked the society of actors and actresses. 
The most gifted actress I ever knew was Meggie Albanesi, 
who died of an infection of the throat at twenty-two. 
Her performance in Clemence Dane’s A Bill of Divorce¬ 
ment was as moving as that of Dorothy Turin in 
our own rime in Graham Greene’s The Living Room. 
Dorothy Turin and Meggie Albanesi have something 
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in common, the emotional ebullience of youthful inno¬ 
cence. 

Everyone who knew her realised that Meggie lived for 
one thing only - her Art. She was pure spirit and all I re¬ 
member of her body is that she had a dead-white face, jet- 
black hair and vivid, flashing brown eyes. 

I could not tell you more of Dorothy Tutin beyond the 
fact that she is small, and has her hair cut in an unruly 
‘urchin’ crop. It is her spirit that reminds me so vividly of 
Meggie. She conveys quite perfectly, in her part of Rose 
Pemberton, the essential passion of a girl completely lost in 
love; I know no other living actress who can convey that 
with such complete conviction. She lives her part. 

I do not want to become too technical about the theatre. 

I had the great good fortune to become the dramatic critic 
of the Daily Graphic without any training in dramatic 
criticism beyond reading C. E. Montague, Max Beerbohm, 
Walklcy and others of that generation. 

I do not claim that I was a dramatic critic of startling 
brilliance, for I have never been brilliant at anything. It was 
my usual story. I took infinite pains. It still takes me any¬ 
thing from four to six hours to write a three-hundred-word 
notice of the Playhouse performances in Oxford. I have few 
rules. One is to listen to what the playwright is trying to say 
and not to blame him for not trying to say something quite 
different. Another is to see how far the actor or actress has 
got inside his or her part. I resist with some ease the tempta¬ 
tion to be verbally bright. I do not emulate James Agate in 
coruscation; nor do I burst-as Agate burst-into foreign 
languages. Agate was always to be forgiven his grave faults 
because of his gusto and ebullience. He knew what he liked 
and much more knew what he disliked, and said it with great 
courage. He was passionate about the theatre, so he made a 
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success of his job just as did the more scholarly and more 
epigrammatic Ivor Brown. 

In the theatre I am still as impatient and as full of wonder¬ 
ment and glorious anticipation as I wait for the rise of the 

curtain. 

Real people doing anything, drawing curtains, bringing 
in tray-loads of whisky and cocktails, arranging letters on a 
desk, answering the telephone — all rivet my attention. I 
go with such high hopes that it is not surprising that I am 
sometimes disappointed, but I fmd contentment and happi¬ 
ness from even the worst of plays, and the most ham or 

callow of actors. 

My judgment docs not always coincide with that of the 
general public. I said that Eden Phillpotts’s play. The Fanner's 
Wife , would come off in a week. It ran for years. It is still 
running. I said that Arnold Ridley’s The Ghost Train would 
never be heard of again after three nights. That, too, is still 
running after thirty years. 

One reason why my notices were not worth preserving 
is because I had to double-up my work as dramatic critic 
with that of gossip-writer, art critic, music critic, sports 
reporter and night editor - rather a tall order for a man who 
found it essential to his sanity to catch die 12.5 a.m. from 
Victoria to Brighton every night in order to have an early- 
morning bathe in the sea before catching the 8.5 up again. 

I do not by nature think fast or write fast, and a London 
taxi is not the ideal place in which to compose a considered 
judgment on a new play. The ‘comps’ in Fleet Street, 
despite the fact that I was always the bringer of good snuff, 
were not always polite about my handwriting - which is as 
difficult to read as Sir Compton Mackenzie’s - but they 
seldom queried it, and I cannot diink of a single vital mis¬ 
print appearing in any notice I ever wrote. 
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In Oxford I have longer time in which to write my 
notices. I get out of the Playhouse at 9 - 30 - 1 go straight to 
bed and write my notice between 3 a.m. and 8 a.m. It has to 
be in the office by nine. The Oxford Mail , for which I write, 

is of course an evening paper. 

I am also a book-reviewer, which is a more intelligent 

job than that of dramatic critic, but a little further removed 
from reality. 

I have devoured books ever since, as a small boy, I lay 
on a rug in my secret hide-out among the laurel-bushes at 
Tansley and fell under the spell of Treasure Island , The 
Heroes , Lorna Doone , Little Lord Fauntleroy , Tom Drown s 
Schooldays , Uncle Toms Cabin , Sherlock Holmes and of course 
all the novels of G. A. Henty and Guy Boothby. I remained 
a reader of childish books until I was eighteen. At Denstone 
I read assiduously and nearly always trash. It was only when 
I was taken in hand by the embittered Millington, my senior 
colleague with whom I shared a study at Lindisfarne , that I 
discovered that most of my reading had been just wasted 

time. It had given me happiness, anyway. ^ # 

Under his guidance I bought all the World s Classics 
and walked about ostentatiously with Bradley s Shake¬ 
spearean Tragedy and Darwin’s Origin of Species. I came to 
love the former. I never got further than page six with the 
latter. At Oxford I was so backward that I had never heard 
of The Ring and the Book until my tutor forced me to read it. 

I have always liked mathematics but, after my custom, 
been unable to grapple with the subject with any success. I 
became an extremely good teacher of elementary mathe¬ 
matics because I found such difficulty in coping with it my¬ 
self, that I found no difficulty in going at the pace of the 

backward boy. 

During my last two years at Oxford, after I had fallen 
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under the spell of Sir Walter Raleigh, I began to read with 
more discrimination; but I am like Anthony Trollope in 
that I cannot always remember what I have read. I should 
find it difficult, for instance, to give you a clear epitome of 
the story of Wu the ring Heights , which is by far my favourite 
novel as Emily Bronte is easily my favourite writer. 

I am generally credited with having been the means of 
rousing in the most unlikely and dullest boys at Rossall, 
Sherborne and Tonbridge a love of good books. Indeed, 
looking back on my life it has been my only solid achieve¬ 
ment. 

I always loved teaching until, under a mistaken belief that 
I was not too old, I went to Radley, where they withstood 
my insidious charm with rather too startling ease. 

I loved teaching and I loved - and still love - boys. The 
society of boys has always brought me happiness. I feel at 
ease in the society of teen-agers of both sexes. They are 
nearly always fools and often irritating. But I suffer fools 
fairly gladly. 

If I had my way I should be a schoolmaster still. I was not 
among the world’s great schoolmasters, but I have never 
found anyone to deny that I was a good one. I was never a 
severe disciplinarian: I never thrashed a boy in my life, and 
that is a confession of weakness. Boys often deserve thrash¬ 
ing and are nearly always the better for it. I speak with the 
experience not of the thrasher but of the thrashed. 

I practically never punished a boy for anything except 
unpunctuality. So far as I was concerned, if I wasn’t capable 
of arousing his interest, he could go to sleep, or do the work 
of some other master who would be down on him like a 
ton of bricks if he had failed to do his prep. 

One of my pupils at Radley, now a doctor and a firm 
friend, was skilful enough to avoid showing up any written 
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prep, for me for three years. I did not like him any the better 
for that, but I admired his resilience. 

Parents ought not to pore so much over bad reports 
which comment on laziness or backwardness. Boys who are 
lazy or backward at school (Sir Winston Churchill was one) 
have an odd habit of startling the world by the brilliance of 
their leadership later in life. 

I have taught notable chemists (Sherwood Taylor), eye- 
specialists (Henry Stallard), lawyers (W. R. Milligan and 
Sir Eric Beckett), novelists (Alec Waugh), poets (J. R. 
Ackcrley), airmen (half the Air Marshals), soldiers (about 
eight V.C.’s), radiologists (W. B. Cubbon), headmasters, 
playwrights, dons, actors (Robert Harris) ... the list goes on 
and some showed little sign of emerging from the ruck 
at school. They did, however, rise to my bait of books. 
They may not have shone in examinations and some 
(rightly) refused to assimilate the pabulum supplied by the 
curriculum. But they did derive delight from books. I was 
somehow (I don’t know how) able to communicate the 
tremendous enjoyment that I myself obtained from reading, 
and that was enough for me. 

I was careless about correcting exercises. I threw masses 
of prep, into the waste-paper basket unread and uncorrected 
before their eyes. I gave one mark for a very difficult 
answer and 237,591-276 marks for an easy one to show my 
low opinions of the rewards-and-buffets type of education. 

In my class, you either worked because you liked work, 
or you did not work at all. It is not a system that works 
with every type of boy, but it was my system and it made 
me unpopular both with the majority of the staff and with 
quite a large number of boys. 

Boys, who are intensely conservative, liked me well 
enough to try quite unheard-of experiments. I turned my 
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form at Tonbridge into a Commonwealth. They ran them¬ 
selves. They taught each other by a system of lectures. They 
enjoyed themselves enormously, and I only put in an appear¬ 
ance when I felt like it, which was rather too often. I have 
always erred by putting my finger too deep into the pic. 

At Rossall, where I was Games Master, I was once faced 
by a deputation which pleaded: ‘If only you’d let us get on 
with the games by ourselves we might get somewhere.’ 

Over-zeal has always been my undoing-in work, in 
sport, in everything. I am for ever teaching the world, and 
not everybody wants to be taught. Girls do. That is why in 
old age I have such a success going the round of the major 
girls’ public schools. They are the most responsive, stimu¬ 
lating audience in die world. Singly they may be as repul¬ 
sive as die members of St Trinian’s. Collectively they are 
ideal. I can rouse their emotions; I can rouse dieir imagina¬ 
tions. And I can rouse their intelligence. 

As I have four daughters I know something of their 
inscrutable, very adult (in some respects) minds and out¬ 
look. I plead with girl audiences to support the National 
Trust, I adjure them to cultivate a more colourful vocabu¬ 
lary, I entice them to write poetry, read more satisfying 
books - and then discover, to my discomfiture, that my 
sixteen-year-old Imogen has long ago read, devoured, 
digested and loved Le Grand Meaulties , which I should never 
have heard of had I not had to review Robert Gibson’s life 
of Alain-Foumier. 

I make no bones about the fact that I enjoy very much 
the society of those multitudes of schoolgirls who sit at my 
feet and listen, and afterwards ask questions that are nearly 
always to the point. As a broadcaster to schools I became the 
recipient of thousands of letters from schoolgirls which led 
sometimes to personal meetings and cemented friendships. 
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There was Katherine, who still signs herself yours affection¬ 
ately’, now the headmistress of one of the best-known girls’ 
schools in the country. These great friends add very mater¬ 
ially to my happiness and nothing makes me regret that my 
broadcasting days are over so much as this curtailment of 
my schoolgirl friends. 

I was a good schoolmaster because I enjoyed teaching. I 
was a good broadcaster because I enjoyed broadcasting. I had 
a long run for my money in broadcasting, because I started 
in the very early days at 2LO, Savoy Hill, and continued 
without intermission right up to 1947. Twenty-four years is 
enough for any man. I had the great good fortune to have a 
voice scarcely distinguishable from the voice of Christopher 
Stone and this endeared me to a vast public, so that I found 
myself being called ‘S.P.B.’ even by stationmasters and 
miners, not to mention their wives. I described over the air 
all my travels, and to schools the delight I took in the books 
I read. 

It was tremendous fun, but it gave me a sense of self- 
importance which was out of all proportion to my real im¬ 
portance. Anybody can broadcast - and today practically 
everybody docs. In those pioneer days we were almost a 
closed shop - and I liked it that way. 

But in the end of all, in spite of the impressive thought 
that you are addressing an audience of several millions, it is 
more satisfying to me to talk in person to a couple of hun¬ 
dred schoolgirls whose faces I can see and whose response I 
can feel, than it is to sit in a studio with only a microphone 
for company, and the ncver-completely-satisfied producer 
watching me through a glass very darkly. 

If your ambition is to become a household name, you 
broadcast. Before I started broadcasting in 1923 I had written 
quite a large number of books; few had ever read them, 
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few had ever heard of them. As soon as I began to broadcast 
I became so well known that I could change a cheque in any 
shop in any town in Britain. The sense of power was almost 
overwhelming, but it cannot compare with the sense of 
pleasure on hearing a burst of spontaneous applause at the 
end of a lecture that has been appreciated by a group of 
schoolgirls. 

Yes - talks to girls, starling-like in their chattering before 
and after, stiff in their scats, St Trinian-like in hair-do and 
body-shape, always cause me infinite happiness. I get near 
to them and feel their warmth. 

The prelude and epilogue are not so happy. 

I am quite extraordinarily nervous and I wish always to 
harbour my inspiration (such as it is) and launch it all upon 
my audience. I dislike frittering away energy and virtue in 
preliminary small-talk with headmistresses, staff and visitors 
round the dinner-table or at tea; I like to go into the death- 
chamber on arrival. I don’t refuse a glass of sherry or, better 
still, gin. I talk better when well-oiled, as an engine works 
more smoothly on a different kind of oil. 

I give so much of what passes for my best, that I am all-in 
at the end of it, as completely exhausted as I used to be after 
playing a fierce game of rugger. 

I am apt to be rude to grown-ups who proffer praise or 
criticism. I want to kick myself for leaving out those vital 
sentences - 

If you don't feel a shiver down the spine 
You're already dead - 
and 

The holy communion and fellowship of the passionate few who 
keep a sense of beauty alive. 

That sort of sentence. 
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I make elaborate notes (I never write out a lecture and I 
never give the same lecture twice), and I never dare so much 
as to glance at them. Once I’ve got the attention of the child¬ 
ren I have to hold it, and I can’t hold it if I start looking at 
notes or halt for a second. 


I don’t look at them. I see no single person - just a sea of 
faces. The least sympton of rustling puts me right off my 
stride. It means that I am being dull or unintelligent or 
unintelligible. 

They like best slightly startling sentences. ‘Never say 
“perfume”. “Stink” is a good word. “Perfume” stinks.’ 
‘Don’t apologise for rumbling of the stomach. All well- 
regulated stomachs rumble. It’s called borborygmy. Just say 
“I’ve got a touch of borborygmy”. 

I have never said all that I meant to say, however 
studiously I go over my notes beforehand. I have an 
oddly-functioning brain, very forgetful and very di¬ 


gressive. 

And some poor wight, probably the Captain of the 
School, has to propose a vote of thanks, and it is usually 
appalling. I sympathise with her for having to make it, and 
I can say nothing when it is all over except something 
horridly facetious. ‘Thank you for having me. It’s time I was 
in bed - and you, too.’ That sort of thing, undoing all the 
possible good that I may have done. It is always later than I 
think, and house-mistresses look daggers at me. I’ve upset the 
timetable. All order is gone. 

Then follow the unendurable moments when the head¬ 


mistress tells me that I was inspired; or that the girls loved 
it; or says nothing at all beyond: ‘Your cheque will be sent 
on to you’ - as if she felt that I had not earned it. 

I am trying to get away fast to the usual bar to recover, 
and Jill is always by my side, silent, but a very present help 
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in trouble. ‘It was good,’ she will say later. ‘Not so good as 
last time, but good. They were impressed.’ 

Yes. I love talking to girls, but it is pain and anguish and 
bloody sweat, like pretty well everything that I have done in 
life. Do they remember it? A word of it? 

Well, I have known girls of twenty and even older, come 
up to me and say: ‘I know who you arc. You came down to 
give us a talk when I was at St Leonard’s (or Roedean, or 
Heathficld, or Sherborne or wherever it was). I remember 
you because you startled Staff out of its life. Jolly good 
show.’ 

And that’s worth while, too. 

I never wasted affection on any of the lecturers who got 
us off prep, at school. It is certainly unlikely that any of the 
thousands of girls to whom I talk lavish affection on me; 
but I like to think that they do. 

But I am fat and scant of breath and white-haired. I cannot 
believe that I win them over with my golden voice. More 
probably I appear to them - if I ever enter their thoughts - as 
a slightly eccentric old man with a bee in his bonnet and five 
waistcoats protecting his middle. They succeed none the less 
in making my autumn nights even happier than my nights in 
the theatre, because I prefer being an active actor rather than 
a passive spectator. For one hour I am in the limelight, I 
occupy the stage. 

Undergraduate audiences are more critical and sceptical; 
what is more to the point they don’t pay, and what you 
don’t pay for you don’t value. When I told the Oxford 
English Club that I regarded English as a bastard subject, 
and would give my vote for its abolition, I was not popular. 

In Congregational churches, where I most commonly 
lecture, the emphasis is on the social side rather than on the 
intellectual plane. They come to meet over coffee. The talker 
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is the excuse for getting out of the house at night. They 
would be much happier in the darkness of the cinema, being 
vicariously romantic. 

But lecturing is easy money. I like doing it and it pays - 
sometimes as much as twenty-five guineas. More often, in 
schools, it is ten. 

★ 

It is in autumn that my mind turns to horses. There are other 
seasons when I give them a passing thought; in the spring at 
point-to-point meetings; in the summer at the Derby, at 
Ascot, at Goodwood, most of all at the Dublin Horse Show; 
but it is in the autumn that I do more than give them a pass¬ 
ing thought. For it is then that I ride the horse myself; and I 
am happy in the saddle, in spite of the fact that I am as clumsy 
on a horse as I am on skis. I fall off a horse as often as I fall on 
skis, but in neither case have I so far come to serious harm. 

My happiness in riding, as in ski-ing, is closely tied up 
with my fright. I am terrified of going too fast on skis; I am 
equally frightened of galloping too fast on a horse. 
When my mount bolts with me - a frequent occurrence - I 
have no notion what to do except to fall off. If I tug at the 
reins, the horse only goes faster, just as my attempted 
christies and stems when I am out of control on skis only 
succeed in accelerating my speed. 

I like the smell of horses and stables, but I cannot groom 
a horse. I am too much afraid of being kicked. I cannot shoe 
a horse, in spite of having been apprenticed to a blacksmith, 
for the same reason. I am pretty chary of calling on a horse 
in his or her stable - and for the same reason. 

It is well to remember that a horse has considerably less 
sense than a sheep. It does not kick or roll on its rider because 
it wants to hurt him. It knows no better. The asinine way 
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that even the most cultured horse will shy at washing hang¬ 
ing on the line or a piece of white paper by the roadside, 
reveals its incapacity to understand anything about anything. 

I love horses - but I do not love horses for their intelli¬ 
gence. The only intelligent animals in the world are ducks, 
which are prescient about the likelihood of their being 
kicked, fed or embraced. 

A horse with no reason always expects the worst, always 
pins its ears back if you show signs of kissing it (very few 
girls are as stupid as that), and when I attempt to mount a 
horse he or she invariably imagines that I have sinister de¬ 
signs and edges away. 

The only way to mount a horse is not to face its tail and 
take a flying upward leap, but to hire a ladder or lead the 
horse to mounting-steps. 

I cannot even set the bit and bridle and saddle correctly. If 
I attempt to put on the saddle for myself I either make it im¬ 
possible for the animal to breathe, or else fasten it so loosely 
that the saddle slips over to the side as I try to mount. I do 
not know a martingale from a farthingale, and I have never 
discovered which is the off-side of a horse. Only because Dr 
Johnson did not know what a pastern was did I find out. I 
also know what withers are (Shakespeare taught me that), 
and hocks because of the shapes of hock bottles. 

My riding is exactly on a par with my ski-ing. I have en¬ 
dured endless hours of instruction with scarcely any benefit 
at all. I know how to keep my hands down. I know how 
little space there should be between my posterior and the 
saddle. I know when to give the horse a slack rein - but my 
ability to make him change gear is non-existent. If my 
mount chooses to walk, walk he will even if I apply the crop. 
If he wants to gallop, he will, in spite of curses yelled in his par, 
intermingled with caresses. 
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The only thing I can never get a horse to do for more than 
a minute at a time, is to make liim break into a gentle trot 
and remain trotting. Trotting is my aim, because it is the 
motion of trotting that does most good to my stomach. 
The more jolting and jostling my stomach gets, the better I 
feel. 

In view of all this, you may well wonder why I include 
my hours on horseback among my happiest. You have for¬ 
gotten that I am at my happiest when I am in the greatest 
discomfort and most frightened. I am terrified lest I should 
break my neck every time I go out for a ride, just in the same 
way that I am terrified lest I should be seasick every time I 
go on board a ship. I am never seasick; and even if I fall 
often I have never hurt myself. 

Fright is not the sole ingredient of my happiness. I feel 
intensely superior to the rest of the world when I am riding. 

I feel that I look, if not quite human in the saddle, at least 
like a man accustomed to riding - which indeed I am. 
Why I ride badly I just do not know. It is not due to lack 
of experience or lack of enthusiasm. It is just natural 
clumsiness. 

Since I have come to Oxford I ride less than I used, because 
there is only one place - the vast open green space known as 
Port Meadow on which freemen of the city have the right 
to graze their beasts and horses (but not, presumably, sheep). 
It is about as safe as any land can be. There are no slopes, 
there are no rabbit-holes, you can slip up on it in the wet 
weather, but in the autumn it is pretty certain to be dry. 
There is nothing to jump, unless the horse is amphibious - 
and even then the upper river of the Thames is a good deal 
too broad for any mortal horse to leap across. 

All this, of course, makes for a certain dullness. My idea of 
riding country is open, undulating country, free of wire. 
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That is why my memories of riding on the Sussex Downs 
are among my happiest. On those smooth turfed tops I shout 
and sing, the sea-breeze blowing through my hair and into 
my lungs, the larks singing hilariously, madly and gaily 
overhead, the wild thyme beneath my feet; and no cur-dogs 
around to make the horse suddenly fly off the handle or rival 
the Eumenidcs. 

I like riding alone as I like doing most things alone. I do 
not always like being a fool to other people, though I don’t 
really mind much; but I don’t in the least mind being a fool 
to myself. 

When I come to a gate, if I am unfussed by companion¬ 
ship I can usually open it, with a certain amount of effort. If 
I am with someone else, I just have to dismount, which 
entails getting on again; and this usually becomes a circus 
act as no horse that I hire will ever stand still while I try to 
remount. In view of my weight, I don’t blame him. 

Indeed, I get most of my exercise off the horse - or half- 
off. I get one foot in the stirrup and then start hopping on 
the other foot, as the horse refuses to let me try to throw that 
leg over his back. I have been dragged by the stirrup many 
a time for quite a distance; and on stony ground I find it 
unpleasant. 

I prefer trotting to any other speed, as I said; but there are 
horses that show a willingness to trot either so fast or so 
slowly that I never acquire the rhythm, and so bump when 
I should be rising, and vice versa. 

Unlike Belloc, there are many things that I know about 
the horse. Practically every one of them is coarse. 

I love horses, and I love riding horses, but I entertain no 
illusions about them. I know them to be stupid, and they 
know that I know that they are stupid. Even stupid people 
resent those who realise their stupidity. 
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Horses do not love me. They know that I know them to 
be fools. They also know that I cannot ride, and that gives 
them an excuse to try out all the tricks of idiotic behaviour 
to which they are prone. So all riding is hazardous to me; 
and, because it is hazardous, it gives me happiness. 
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I could see in the dim misty light the outlines offields and forests 
fading away into a misty distance. Then, suddenly, I saw some¬ 
thing above and beyond, something that was not a part of the 
earth yet was not moving like the clouds, that was tinged , here 
and there, with a gleam of gold. 

I remember gripping the window with cold hands, electrified, 
thrilled beyond measure. Here were the mountains, the Alps, 
Switzerland. And they were strangely familiar, for it seemed to 
me that I had come back to something I had already seen and 
loved. 



frank smythe: Mountains in Colour 




There seemed to me to be always snow at Christmas 
when I was a boy. Our village presented a perfect Peter 
Breughel picture, though of course it was not until I grew 
up that I came to realise that. I was always happy in the snow 
- though not for the same reason as now. Snow to me today 
means ski-ing, the most fascinating sport in the world. 

Skis were uncommon in England in my boyhood, but 
there was plenty to do in the snow besides ski-ing. First 
there was the enchantment of watching it fall, and silently 
clothe die drab green and grey world in a mantle of shining, 
dazzling white, like the Saints in Heaven. 

I always wanted the snow to go on until we were cut off 
from the market-town of Matlock that lay some two miles 
in the valley below. There were times when we really were 
cut off, but never seriously, never for more than a few days. 
The post couldn’t get through, and the telegraph wires often 
snapped with the weight of the snow; and there would be 
drifts - sometimes ten or twelve feet deep - in our drive, 
which meant hard work for my father and a new game for 
me. I liked shovelling snow, especially as my father gave me 
a penny an hour for my hire. He still used to pay me when 
I stopped to make a colossal snowman, or to roll a succession 
of snowballs down the Rectory field. 

I would take time off to make a store of hard snowballs 
and take up a point of vantage on the top of the wide and 
high Rectory wall, and pelt the passers-by unseen. They 
knew full well that it was the parson’s son; no village boy 
would dare to climb over into the Rector’s garden. 
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As we lived on the side of a steep hill, there were any num¬ 
ber of toboggan runs, and when the snow had been hardened 
by the feet of the mill-girls and quarry-men, and the wheels 
of the lorries, we used to take our toboggans on to the roads 
and race at break-neck speed down to Matlock. Old Storey, 
the village policeman, often warned us that he would take 
us off to gaol if he caught us, just as he tried to prevent us 
from making slides on what we called the Causey , which 
became so dangerous that all the grown-ups had to abandon 
the pavement and take to the middle of the road. 

I loved to listen to the muffled sound of the drays and the 
farm carts in the snow. In fact, a new music stole into my 
ears with the snow. Voices could be heard far more clearly 
at a distance. I could hear but not see old Benjy Taylor in his 
farmyard three fields away, cursing young Benjy for having 
failed to dig a path to die pump. I could hear Harriet Marsh 
viciously telling her brother Tom to shut the door as he 
came into the house. 

I could trace the pads of unknown animals that had broken 
the crust of the virgin snow in the field below the house. 
Those tracks sometimes led me into the dark wood in the 
gully that separated us from the high road, and I would 
people those woods not only with foxes and badgers, but 
also with beavers and opossums and coyotes and honey- 
bears and wolves. 

A robin, fattened out to twice his normal size by fluffing 
his feathers to keep out the cold, strutted up and down out¬ 
side my little study window until I took him out his daily 
portion of bread. 

Each of the five cotton mills in the village had its own 
dam, supposed to be bottomless. That did not prevent us 
from skating on them, sometimes late into the night by the 
light of Chinese lanterns and the moon. 
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I was a good skater as a boy, and when I first went out to 
Switzerland I even spent time when I might have been ski¬ 
ing, on skates. It did not, however, take me long to discover 
that while skating certainly has the fascination of grace, it 
lacks the electrifying excitement of ski-ing. In England I am 
still prepared to skate. In Switzerland - no. 

But there is no question that a boyhood in Derbyshire 
acted as a good preparation for the Swiss snow, if only 
because it made me realise just how perfect snow can be 
over there, and how much less than perfect over here. In 
those days, however, lacking a standard of comparison, the 
English snow seemed perfect enough. It was hard enough, 
when sufficiently used, to make a fast toboggan run and icy 
slide. When soft, it was fun plunging through it waist- 
high, and falling into sudden drifts. It was even fun falling 
right through it into the very cold water of the hidden 
brook. It was fun fighting the down-town boys with snow¬ 
balls. (We lived on the crest of the lull and were known as 
‘Up-towners’.) My mother took a dim view of snow and all 
that it entailed. So far as I was concerned, it entailed wet 
stockings, wet boots, wet clothes but, oddly enough, I 
seemed to be immune from colds. I cannot claim that I 
imbibed much culture from the society of the Derbyshire 
people; but I undoubtedly owe my physical toughness to the 
Derbyshire climate. 

I was not only in the choir, but also a member of the 
village band, in which I played the piccolo and my father 
the bass-viol and comet. During the Christmas season we 
used to trek all over the village in the darkness and the deep 
snow to sing and play carols to die cottagers, practically all 
of whom invited us in to their overheated kitchens to eat 
mince-pies and drink all sorts of odd drinks. 

I should not have noticed it, and certainly not have 
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minded, if the whole of the band and choir had got rolling 
tight. Drunkenness contained no terror for me. 

Not that I could have drunk much even if I had wished 
to, for we had no money for luxuries and trimmings. I 
believe my father usually bought a bottle of Guinea Gold 
champagne and a bottle of port for Christmas, and the 
Christmas pudding was certainly liberally sprinkled with 
brandy or rum, but that was the only day in the year that 
I ever saw wine and spirits in the Rectory. 

The curious thing about these nocturnal excursions is 
that, instead of getting pneumonia after alternately freezing 
outside the cottage doors, singing, and then being suffocated 
by the blazing kitchen stove, I seemed to thrive on this 
barbarous self-neglect. It is said that excitement keeps one 
warm. That explains why one does not catch cold at 
Twickenham at the ’Varsity Rugger Match. 

Anyway, my mother did not fuss over me unduly. 

“Why you always go out practically naked,’ she used to 
say, ‘I don’t know. Don’t blame me if you catch your 
death!’ 

But she made no serious protest. It would not have been 
any good, anyway. I was a rebellious child. 

Anyway, I was mainly indoors immediately before 
Christmas. There was the despatch of Christmas cards. I 
never sent less than a hundred; average cost, a halfpenny. 
And postage, of course, also a halfpenny. 

I spent most of the day on Christmas Eve in church, 
decorating. This always demanded a good deal of tact on 
the part of my father, for to him fell the invidious task of 
allocating the pulpit, lectern, pillars, font, altar rails and 
windows to the appropriate decorators. The Christian spirit 
of goodwill towards men was notably absent among the 
decorators, who treated the business as a competition as 
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fierce as the Olympic Games. I was used mainly as a hewer 
of wood and drawer of water. I filled vases with water in¬ 
discriminately. I stood at the foot of ladders and handed up 
ivy, chrysanthemums, balls of string, and jugs of water to 
pour into those strange green tin vases. 

Christmas Eve was always a terrible rush, because I had 
not only to go round the cottages with all my own presents, 
but it was the day on which I had to leave vast rolls of red 
flannel that had been bequeathed by some long-dead bene¬ 
factor to twelve widows who had kept their good name 
untarnished and had furthermore put in a regular appearance 
at church. It was easy enough to find widows of good 
reputation. It was difficult to find any who had put in a 
regular appearance before Advent. For the four Sundays 
before Christmas there was always a fair sprinkling of old 
women who suddenly remembered the terms of the bequest. 

After supper and the singing of carols I had surreptitiously 
to pack up the presents I had made (I could not afford to 
buy any tiling) for my father and mother, and creep upstairs 
to put them at the foot of their bed. When my own bed¬ 
time came I would tic an empty pillow-case round one brass 
knob at the foot of my bed, and hang two empty stockings 
round the brass knob at the other side of the bed. 

I was always allowed a fire in my room on Christmas Eve, 
and I used to lie awake very happily watching the flickering 
of the shadows on the wall and wonder how Santa Claus 
managed to escape being singed as he descended the chimney. 
We never questioned his existence in the Rectory. 

There is a temptation in winter to stay indoors, wliich 
ought to be resisted, for a whole day spent indoors induces 
spiritual indigestion as well as physical flabbiness. There is 
something particularly exhilarating about walking in an 
English winter, of wliich those who look gloomily out of the 
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window at the cheerless propsect outside, know nothing. 
Hunting men know it, because they arc accustomed to dis¬ 
regard foul weather. Indeed, walking in the rain, which 
sounds unenviable, can really be a joy so long as you can 
count on a hot bath and a hot meal at the end of your 
journey. 

All true walkers prefer walking in winter. In the heat of 
summer sensible people prefer to lie basking on the hot 
sand or cooling themselves in the sea. In the winter we walk 
to keep fit, to get warm, to enjoy the keen cold air, which 
threatens to kill us if we loiter but is a tonic so long as we 
keep moving. 

It is commonly supposed that the countryside is dead and 
devoid of all colour then. All countrymen know that to be 
nonsense. There is obviously not so much colour as there 
is in the spring. The gardens arc bare, but the earth is not 
colourless. The trees are not colourless; even hedges are not 
colourless. 

The landscape in winter is not only lovely, it is open. 
In the summer the trees are in leaf. Trees in leaf are indeed 
beautiful, but nobody can deny that they shut out both the 
sun and the wind. I am a sun-worshipper, and I do like to 
see not only where I am going, but the sky above and the 
land ahead. That is why I fmd little pleasure in walking 
through the New Forest. Give me the open Downs, soft 
springy turf under my feet, the sun on my face and the wind 
at my back, and I am ecstatically happy. 

That is, pardy, why I walk in winter. In summer I am 
too lazy to walk. All I want is a river or the sea to bathe in, 
a tennis-court, a cricket ground or a hammock under the 
apple-trees. 

There is far more colour in the countryside in the winter 
than we imagine. The bracken is brown, the grass is a vivid 
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green, the waters in the rivers usually clear and lively, and 
the walls covered with yellow lichen. The bare branches of 
the trees make exquisite patterns against the blue of the sky 
above, and the silver sheen on the bark of the birch-trees 
glistens in the bright light. The woodland rides are carpeted 
with beech-leaves that arc mahogany in colour and soft to 
the tread as a quilt. Your encounters with your fellow man 
will be few, which in my view is an added asset. A farmer 
with a gun, a horseman riding to or from a meet, a farm- 
labourer laying a hedge, a ploughman, a muck-spreader 
and perhaps a gamekeeper may well make up your day s 

bag. 

For several years when I lived in Sussex, I had the good- 
fortune to be commissioned by the then Southern Railway 
to conduct London ramblers throughout the winter months 
on rambles round the countryside in Kent, Surrey and 
Sussex. I used to get as many as twelve hundred escapists on 
these journeys; many of them had never seen a pheasant 
alive, and were terrified if one got up from under their feet. 

What really astonished me was their nervousness and 
holding-back whenever I tried to cajole them into entering 
a church in any village we passed through. 

‘A prayer is as essential refreshment for the soul, I used 
to say, ‘as a pint of beer is for die body. I would as soon pass 
by a pub as pass by a church. The church has an advantage 

over the pub. There is no closing time. 

I gradually weaned most of them from their feeling of 
fear and dislike of churches. They were always ready enough 
for the pub, naturally. 

They were not quick to see what I brought them out to 
see. The idea of most of them was to cover each mile in 
fifteen minutes. I had to slow them down considerably, 
which at first caused some resentment among those who 
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regarded walking as most cycling clubs regard cycling - as 
an opportunity to put one’s head down and cover the greatest 
possible distance in the shortest possible time. 

In my youth I had fallen into a similar error. In order to 
get fit for die University sports, our Coach-Jackson of 
Hertford - insisted on our walking thirty-five miles every 
Sunday. As a result, I covered all the Cotswold and the 
Berkshire Downs - but I never got to know them as I 
know them now. I never stopped to look or to listen. By 
the time I took on those Southern Railway hikers, taught by 
Jill, I had learned my lesson. I bullied them into going slow¬ 
ly, into asking the names of the trees and the birds. They 
began to relax and enjoy themselves, as I certainly did. 

I discovered that in spite of the destruction in the Great 
War, the building of arterial roads, the wiring-off of fields 
and the closing of footpaths and bridle-tracks, there were 
still a myriad ways in the Home Counties by means of which 
we could discover how much of the old and lovely Eng¬ 
land is left, full of architectural beauty and historical interest. 

Only a madman would try to walk along an English high¬ 
road today. The great roads arc now all standardised, 
drained of all individuality. The winding field-tracks still 
retain their personality and unfold to the wayfarer a million 
sights and sounds that the motorist never sees, never hears. 

On the Pilgrim’s Way, as on the South Downs, one gets 
the same sense of ecstasy that we get on the tops of moun¬ 
tains. We arc above the world, all is quiet, the countryside 
in all its panoply of green and brown lies at one’s feet. We 
expand and regain our own souls. The change in us is as 
miraculous as the change in the water at Cana of Galilee 
that became wine through Christ’s power. Christ’s power 
to perform miracles is not dead. It is still evident on the hill¬ 
tops, which become Mounts of Transfiguration. 
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I tried to restrain my walkers from getting overtired. 
Instead of trying to cover thirty-five miles (cui bono?) I 
endeavoured to make them see that there was greater profit 
in walking fourteen miles with frequent stops. I certainly 
won favour with the older generation, and I did something 
to divert the impetuosity of youth from mere pace-making. 

One of the most difficult tilings I had to do was to over¬ 
come their prejudice against walking alone or in small 
groups. Naturally, from the point of view of catering, it 
was impossible to take 1,200 over the same route. The 
whole mass would debouch at a certain station and go off 
in groups of about a hundred. But I tried to make even 
those groups split up, and either go off on their own or lag 

behind. 

A large group lias a habit of getting into conversation 
about foreign politics, rations, income tax or one or other 
of the thousands of topics that should be shed with the town 
and forgotten for at least the day. There is only one topic 
that walkers should discuss, and that is what is being un¬ 
folded before their eyes. 

I liked taking these walks because I knew that those 
townsmen were really getting something worth while out 
of it, and I met some amazingly interesting types. But, as 
you must realise by this time, I am more interested in places 
than in people and, for pure enjoyment, I prefer most of all 
to walk alone, or with one companion - who must know 
me well enough to talk very little. I like sharing beauty, but 
I seldom want to indulge in panegyrics or to criticise. I 
resent being tied down by time or direction. I like just 
wandering, loitering over gates, gossiping with road-men 
and shepherds and getting nowhere in particular. I enter an 
inn because I am thirsty, not because it happens to be there 
or because the time is one o clock. 
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My knowledge of England, which is extensive enough for 
me to realise that I know very little about it, is due to my 
having walked through and about every county. As a boy 

I explored every comer of Derbyshire and Devon. Later, 
when I took to writing, I would make articles out of every 
walk I took in whatever county I happened to be in. I have 
always been interested in historic houses, battlefields, archae¬ 
ological relics and so on. 

As a master at Rossall I discovered the Lake District, as a 
master at Sherborne I walked every inch of the Hardy 
country, as a master at Tonbridge I discovered Kent, and at 
Cranwell I discovered Lincolnshire. Sussex came last. I had 
twenty years in which to discover how wonderfully 
interesting that most subtle and sunny of counties is. 

There is no county that is not worth exploring. As a 
schoolboy at Denstone I tramped all over Staffordshire; as 
a schoolboy in Halifax I discovered the Haworth and Ilkley 
Moors and the glorious dales. 

Later, as a broadcaster, I was sent out to discover the 
Unknown Island; I walked the Roman Wall, tramped over 
Haworth Moor and through East Anglia, and wandered 
through the Welsh Marches and the Scottish Border-coun¬ 
try, as well as the North Riding Hills. I found that every 
county has something well worth while if you only go 
slowly enough and without a plan. 

Perhaps the happiest of my excursions was in the wake of 
Prince Charles after Culloden, and in the steps of Charles 

II after the Battle of Worcester, until he at last escaped from 
Shoreham Harbour. 

I have tried to trace all the Drovers’ Ways, tribal routes 
and Roman roads. The further one goes back in history the 
more interesting the country becomes. Britain is a magnifi¬ 
cent palimpsest, and I was well content to stay within the 
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confines of my own country until the call of the snow and 
the sun became too much for me. 

★ 

Winter to me now means ski-ing. In spite of the fict that I 
come down every slope like an irresolute and paralysed crab, 

I love ski-ing more than any other form of exercise. 

I first went out to Miirrcn in 1921 or 1922 with Harold 
Balfour, who was with me at Cranwell and later became 
Under-Secretary of State for Air. 

We somehow persuaded the American Express to give us 
a free pass as couriers or guides for Americans going out to 
Switzerland, but I cannot remember giving any Americans 
any advice. I should not have been able to had I been asked, 
for I know no word of French or German, and am more 
lost on the Continent than any of my fellow countrymen 
whom I have ever met. 

I had the good fortune to be initiated into the art of 
ski-ing by the great Sir Arnold Lunn, Lady Mabel his wife 
and ‘Deggers’ - otherwise D’Egville, the cartoonist and wit. 

You will have gathered by this time that I am the personi¬ 
fication of clumsiness at every form of sport that I take up. 
That increases rather than detracts from my enjoyment. 

Arnold succeeded in frightening me out of my wits- 
which is easy. He did not succeed in teaching me to ski, 
which I found exhilarating but difficult. 

I do not quite know how, but with great concentration I 
managed to pass my third-class test, a 1,500-ft. climb up in 
an hour and 1,500 feet ski-ing down in three minutes. 

Arnold selected for me a marvellous pair of skis which I 
sent to Gstaad to await my return. As my return was delayed 
by this and that for twenty-five years, I never saw them 
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In those early days I took time off to skate, which now 
sounds sacrilegious. I am a clumsy skater, but I have skated 
all my life, whereas ski-ing was new to me. I practised on 
the nursery slopes and descended the Allybubble about 
twenty times a day. Greatly daring, I even attempted the 
run through the trees to the station, and took the long 
excursion by the Schcidcgg across the valley to the Mann- 
lichen, where I bumped my way down to Grindelwald and 
then ski-ed along the road right round to Lautcrbrunnen 

in the dark. 

They were adventurous days and I enjoyed every moment 
of them, not least the serious philosophic discussions after 
amazingly hilarious dinners with Geoffrey Dennis, author 
of Mary Lee and Bloody Marys and inventor of limericks in 

all languages. 

Arnold Lunn had previously lampooned me in a novel 
called Loose Ends , in which I figured as Quirk. I have always 
threatened to have him up for libel, but my affection for 
him is too deep for me to cause him to lose any money, even 
to me. Arnold was always good for an argument on Catho¬ 
licism. He is a brilliant controversialist and loves nothing 
(except ski-ing) so much as a really fiery argument. This Old 
Harrovian man of Balliol was far too brilliant for any of us, 
but we mightily enjoyed fighting him, and we sat up till 
the small hours every night telling him what we thought of 
Catholicism. His knowledge of all forms of sectarianism 
is profound. 

The hotel was full of tided people, including Sir Claude 
Schuster. All of them were extremely pleasant and very 
much given to walking about with false noses and other 
disguises. We danced every night, and it suddenly strikes 
me as odd that I have not, up to this moment, thought of 
the extraordinarily happy times I have had dancing. 
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It so happens that I am a good dancer and I love dancing. 

I learned to dance at village Socials in Tansley. I danced 
a great deal with factory girls at Blackpool, to a first-class 
band on a first-rate floor. I attended a good number of balls 
when I was an undergraduate. I remember in particular one 
at the Champernownes’ lovely house of Dartington, near 
Totncs, which was held in the Banqueting Hall. The house 
is now a famous school. 

I once came home from the United States a week early in 
order to attend the Crawley and Horsham Hunt Ball. I had 
Jill to dance with, Jill with whom I have danced for the 
greater part of my life, my loveliest and best-loved partner, 
not only in dancing but in everything else that has brought 
me happiness. 

A month or so ago we attended the Christ Church Beagle 
Hunt Ball, and I was surprised and delighted to find how 
little they had changed. The same pink coats and green coats 
with their individual Hunt facings, the same hollas and 
horn-noises, the same decorum and very pretty girls. I still 
had Jill but not any longer the physical capacity to dance 
every dance, including all supper dances, that I used to have. 

At one o’clock I left Jill in a dark room sitting in the fne- 
light while I sought sanctuary in another room where there 
was no dancing. I was too tired to notice that Imogen and 
her partner were sitting-out in a corner of it. I sank into an 

armchair and went straight to sleep. 

The oddly ill-informed undergraduate with whom Imo¬ 
gen was dancing said to her: ‘You see that old codger who 
has just come in? He’s the owner of the house - a very 
distinguished man - come in to see that we re all behaving 
properly.’ 

‘I don’t think he’s seeing much,’ said Imogen, uncertain 
whether to reveal my identity or not. 
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Jill and I in earlier years certainly danced our way through 
life. In our early years together we danced every night at 
Angmcring, and continued dancing, when we went up to 
0111°room, to a band that played loud enough to be heard in 
all the bedrooms. 

As I was at that time gossip-writer on the Daily Graphic 
wc used to dance after the theatre at the Dorchester to Jack 
Jackson, at the Piccadilly to Jack Payne, somewhere else to 
Jack Hylton, at the Cafe de Paris (our favourite resort), 
the Metropole and everywhere, and always the whole 
charge - supper, champagne and the floor-show - was on 

the house. 

Just before going out to Italy last winter I decided to go 
back to the Cafe dc Paris, and took Jill, Imogen and our dear 
friend David Skeggs. The two bands never paused between 
9.30 and 4. And Imogen and David danced every dance. 
Jill and I ate more than we danced, but it was fun and revived 
good memories. We danced a good deal at the Regent when 
we lived in Brighton, and we danced every night when we 
were staying at winter sports centres. 

I am not prepared to say that I enjoy dancing as much as I 
enjoy ski-ing, though I am much more proficient at it, but 
I certainly prefer dancing, after ski-ing, to doing anything 
else except sleep. I am not an altogether satisfactory partner 
for Jill because I cannot learn the samba or the rumba and 
dance only fox-trots. 

I have particular pleasure in watching and in dancing with 
Imogen, who is as light as a feather and a bom dancer. As 
she is very attractive she never lacks for partners and her 
red-letter night up to date (after the Beagle Hunt Ball for 
which I gave a party of eight to celebrate Lalage’s twenty- 
first birthday party) was the dance given in honour of the 
International Bob-Sleigh Races in Cortina. Here her part- 
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ners included bob-sleighers from Sweden, Germany, Nor¬ 
way, Austria and France. 

I like dancing in ski-ing resorts, more than anywhere else, 
because the mountain air of Switzerland, Austria and Italy 
goes to the head and removes all inhibitions from even the 
most inhibited. We all become a little mad. My greatest 
triumph was at Wengcn, where I appeared in a pointed 
white beard which made me look like a cross between Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Captain Cuttle. 

The mountain air is so invigorating that I find that I can 
dance all night without tiring after a severe day s ski-ing. 

I may say that on those occasions I do not get up again to 
breakfast or to write, because I frequently do not go to bed 
till five. 

After two seasons in 1921 and 1923. first Miirren alone, 
then in Wengen with Priscilla and Vivien, I gave ski-ing a 
miss for about twenty-two years. I went back to Wengcn 
in 1945 or 1946, and since then have been to Gstaad, Villars, 

Zurs, Sestrieres, Selva and Cortina. 

Miirren is a hard school. People take their ski-ing there 
too seriously, and I always have the feeling that I am about 
to fall some two thousand feet or more into the Lauter- 

brunnen valley. 

Wengen is a more happy-go-lucky place, but it is 
desperately overcrowded with British hearties . There are 
only three or four runs: the way over the Schcidegg, the 
much-trodden ice-slopes that run from the Scheidegg by 
way of Wengem Alp to Wengen, and the lovely run down 
to Grindclwald through the trees from Mannlichen. When 
I first went out there were no ski-hoists, no cable-cars, no 
sledges. Today it is downhill only all the way. 

In old age I have no longer the desire or ability to climb, 
but I think youth misses something in this absence of effort. 
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The skill and speed have improved out of all knowledge. 
Today everybody can ski and everybody can ski well. 

I am not sure that every visitor appreciates to the full the 
splendour and majesty of the Monch, the Eiger and the 
Jungfrau, which still remain for me the most inspiring peaks 

in the world. . . 

Jill has a passion for the Scheidcgg. There is nothing m 

the world that she likes better than sitting knitting in the 
sun on the hotel terrace there, looking now up at the eternal 
hills, now at the passing rich pageantry of the colourful 

youth of all nations who go ski-ing by. 

I take an infinite delight in anything connected with ski¬ 
ing. I like flaunting the badges of all the Clubs I belong to 
and the places I have visited. My proudest honour is that 
Arnold Lunn has made me an associate dining member of 
the Kandahar, the most exclusive Ski Club in the world. 

Perhaps I owe my election to the Kandahar to my enthusi¬ 
asm. I have never lacked that quality in anything that I 
have undertaken. I am still a nursery slopes ski-er and I still, 
when I can afford it, join the novices’ class wherever I go. 

After my twenty-five years’ absence from the Alps I 
naturally joined Lalage and Imogen in the Beginners Class 
when we went out to Villars. I like Villars because of its 
superb view of the wide Rhone Valley below and its view 
of the teeth of the Dent du Midi on the other side. It was 
somcdiing of a trudge to the nursery slopes from the 
Palace Hotel, but the slopes are easy, and I spent a very 
happy fortnight going no further afield. After all, I had a 
lot to learn and re-leam. My favourite turn - the Telemark - 
was out. The days of soft snow were over. Ski-ing had 
become so popular that every run had become a hard ice 
run requiring skill in ‘christies’, at which I had never shone 
in earlier years. 
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Lalage soon made friends with an Irish pilot on the staff 
of Aer Lingus and a couple of Greek twins, George and 
Michael Constantinidi, who were both undergraduates at 
the House, and very amusing company. 

Imogen and I were more interested in ski-ing for ski-ing’s 
sake, and Jill - who still refuses to learn on the ground that 
it is too expensive — went for long walks in the woods, 
admiring the beauty of the scene and searching for rare 
Alpine birds, of which there arc plenty. We fed the choughs 
in the early morning with our spare rolls and they soon 
began clamouring at the window to remind us of their need. 

We satisfied our own needs for hot chocolate and Gliih- 
wein at the Central Restaurant, which was thronged every 
afternoon by the handsome, swarthy instructors and the 
gay young English girls who took such delight in their 

company. 

At night we danced. I am always happiest when I get into 
the swing of a routine; and at Villars our routine was simple: 
Nursery Slopes io to 12; drinks, luncheon; Nursery Slopes 
2 to 4; drinks, shops (hereJill came back to us); bath; change 


for dinner; dance; bed. 

This was slightly varied owing to the presence of John 
Corlctte, a charming young man who runs a school in 
Villars. I tentatively toyed with the idea of joining him. In 
many ways I should like to. But can I still teach? It would 
mean constant ski-ing, which affords me infinite happiness, 
and living among the mountains which always make me 
happy, but I doubt whether I can afford to sever my links 

with England. 

John Corlette is a quite fearless driver and he used no 

chains on those icy hill roads. 

‘So long as you use no brakes and let her skid round the 

hairpin bends as if you were on skis, it s all right, he sai 
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He frightened me so much that I was in a muck-sweat 
whenever I went out with him; but he drove us over the 
mountains to Chateau d’Oex and Gstaad and to one amazing 
place high up in the French Alps the name of which I have 
forgotten. We ought to have been killed many times because 
he drove very fast and, to my mind, quite recklessly. 

The next year we went back to Wengen, which instantly 
became and remains Jill’s El Dorado. Best of all things in the 
world she likes sitting out in the sun at Scheidegg. I prefer 
Wengen to both Murren and Villars, but it is abominably 
overcrowded and there are too many English visitors for 
my liking. Here again I never ventured off the Nursery 
Slopes and showed no improvement in spite of professional 

instruction. 

We had the good luck to meet Primrose, wife of Douglas 
McNair, out here with her son Philip, who took Imogen 
off for a memorable run down the Scheidegg. 

We had a good deal of fun when Arnold came over to 
judge some Championship, for I met all the famous Uni¬ 
versity ski-runners, the Mackintosh family and the Kirwan- 
Taylor family. Fleur Kirwan-Taylor is the grand-daughter 
of Grant Richards, my firm friend and first publisher, and 
one of the loveliest girls I ever set eyes on. She not only 
looks like an angel, she skis like one. 

The band, which never stopped playing throughout the 
evening, was about the best I ever danced to. We were a 
very friendly party. 

Wengen is a very friendly place, as you will find out if 
ever you visit the Eiger Bar or dance at teatime at the 
Silberhom. How men and girls can dance in ski-ing boots 
and heavy jerseys I don’t know, but there is a spirit 
in Wengen that drives visitors on with inexhaustible 
energy. 
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Jill found fun in watching the excitable, raucous curlers, 
the dainty skaters and the ferocious ice-hockey players. 

I stuck solidly and stolidly to the Nursery Slopes, trying 
each day to be a little bolder, falling each day a ittle more 
heavily, rising each day after each fall with a little more 
difficulty. Rugger taught me how to fall. Old age is teaching 
me how difficult it is to get up again. 

We spent both Christmas and New Year at Wcngen, and 
I cannot tliink of a place where I would rather be at those 
seasons. If you must have festivities and high-jinks at these 
seasons I would far rather have them where they arc organ¬ 
ised on a lavish scale than organise them myself at home. 

In Wengcn it is one mad round of hilarity. We have 
prodigious meals, we drink madly, we dance madly. We 
buy in the shops madly. Wc are intoxicated with delight. 
And somehow, I don’t quite know why, I get nearer to the 
real spirit of Christmas in the tiny English Church at 
Wengen than I do in the crowded church at home. It is 
partly the snow, partly the sense of exile, partly of course 
the superb surroundings of high mountains and a completely 
white world. I certainly prefer ski-ing to church over 
sparkling snow under a blue sky, to walking to church under 
grey dripping skies on a colourless wintry day in England. 

It is quite absurd, of course, to link the Feast of the Nativ¬ 
ity with snow, but the link is forged in early infancy, and 
we always associate the two, and in Switzerland we always 

get it. . , 

Wengen is the home of the famous Downhill Only Club, 

founded and fostered by my friend the witty, debonair and 
gay Keen Foster. I do not belong to the Club because I am 
not good enough. I belong to my own Club, the P.E.N. or 
‘Permanently Enthusiastic Nursery-men. There are very 
few of us because the nursery soon palls on most ski-ers. 
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They outgrow the nursery quickly; I never have. I shall 
probably end my days on some nursery slope - and what 
finer fate or, for me, more obvious one? 

I am still in the nursery stage at nearly everything that I 
undertake. I am perfectly happy on the nursery slopes 
because I stand for hours on the edge of a slope wondering 
whether or not I have the courage to go down and, if I have, 
whether I have the strength to climb up again. The problem 
then arises: Shall I go straight and have a run for my money, 
or practice ‘christies’ and have several falls for my money? 

Then I look upon the eternal hills, at the church, the 
Eiger and the Jungfrau, and want to fall on my knees and 
thank God for such a wealth of loveliness. 

Then I watch the batches of five- or six-year-old children 
go spinning past joyously, and the ardent, more clumsy, 
beginners of all ages. 

I really hardly ski at all. I simply stand about on skis, just 
as Imogen does. That must sound dull to you who set off 
at dawn to cross unknown mountains, spend your nights in 
huts and really cover the Alps. It is enough for me to go 
out on the nursery slopes in the morning, to go up in the 
overcrowded railway to Scheidegg in the afternoons and 
then again trundle about in front of the hotel to get up an 
appetite for chocolate, boiling hot or ice-cold. 

We always mean to make the excursion to the Jungfrau 
but I simply cannot tear myself away from the nursery. 
Once we descended to Grindelwald and I endured agonies 
of fright going up the ski-hoist to First, where the views are 
tremendous, but so much of the day is spent in trains on 
these excursions that I feel much happier if I just stay put on 
my slopes. 

From Wengen we went to Gstaad where there is a much 
greater variety of ski-ing. It has the further advantage of 
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being much more foreign. Wengen is really an annexe of 
Brighton. You hear nothing but English spoken. 

Gstaad is gay, expensive and cosmopolitan. The nursery 
slopes are much more extensive, and much easier and less 
trodden than those at Wengen. There are eight or nine 
different chairs and lifts, cable-ways, sledge-hoists and other 

contraptions, all of which terrify me. 

Imogen and I had a hair-raising experience on the ski- 
hoist to Hornfliih, when the seat gradually subsided in the 
snow a few feet from the top and we were dragged along 
and half buried in deep snow till we let ourselves go oft the 
hoist, when we were in danger of rolling about two 

thousand feet. 

The hotel at Gstaad is palatial, and looks like a film 
version of a highland castle. The visitors are nearly all 
Belgian, Italian, French and Dutch, all rolling in money. 
They dress elaborately, they seldom rely on the menus but 
demand - and get - oysters, caviare, champagne and crepes 


Suzette. 

There are superb restaurants at the top of every mountam, 
notably one on the Westemgrat reached by a horrifying 
cabin-lift, and a much more pleasing, simple hut near the 
top of the Eggi which is reached by an open sledge-hoist 

If I had to choose the happiest day of my whole life I 
think I would choose the day we had a lunch of eggs and 
bottle after bottle of some wine sitting out m front ot this 
small hut just looking out over the amazing hills tha 


surrounded us. . . « 

I cannot explain quite why that day remains so vividly 

in my memory. It was a simple day. There were no tourists 

just an old man and his wife bringing out bacon and egg 

and wine and more wine, another old man and bis wTewho 

appeared from nowhere and stood their skis up to dry by 
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the side of the hut, and a young Swiss boy and his girl who 
went to sleep in deck-chairs. 

Imogen was worried by my extravagance in having lunch 
out, as we had determined to be in to lunch. Jill had wan¬ 
dered off the beaten track and sunk thigh-deep in the snow. 
It must have been the drink. It was also the silence and the 
wide horizon and the loneliness. 

We had got away from the fashionable horde who hired 
sleighs to drive from the hotel down to the town. We had 
got away from the numbers who skimmed with the ease of 
swallows over the steep slopes. I had not even brought my 
skis. I was content to lie back, to eat and drink and listen 
and look - and I was happy, as I have seldom, if ever, been 
before. 

I do not think that I shall go back to Gstaad; it is too 
‘ritzy’. After ski-ing in Miirren, Wengen, Villars and 
Gstaad we decided to try another country and went to 
Austria. 

From the point of view of pure ski-ing, Zurs stands alone. 
It is only a small village and there is nothing whatever to do 
but ski. There is no curling-rink, no skating, no ice-hockey. 
We were only there a few days and they were full of acci¬ 
dents, for I nearly put one eye out, by falling heavily on to 
my sun-glasses (I do not usually wear sun-glasses in the 
snow!). I also fell off the wall twice, on the road to Lech. I 
never ski-ed well but I ski-ed more courageously, more fool¬ 
hardily than I have ski-ed anywhere else, and I spent my 
entire days on skis. I even got off the nursery slopes to 
explore with Imogen. We both love Zurs and would go 
back any day, but Jill was reduced to walking up and down 
a road with the snow piled so high each side of it that she 
expected an avalanche to fall on her at any moment. 

★ 
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We spent last Christmas in Italy, and I may as well confess 
at once that I fell in love with Italy and the North Italian 
people, who are smiling, hospitable and friendly. Italy is not, 
like Austria, an occupied country. They are a fine people, 
and enormously prosperous. 

We started at Scstriercs on the French border, an extra¬ 
ordinary place, entirely owned and run by the Fiat Motor 
Company. We stayed in an ultra-modem hotel, shaped like 
a round tower, so that all the bedroom windows provided 
a grand view of the mountains. As the hills lie back we got 

sun all day from ten o’clock till five. 

The rooms had special cupboards and closets for ski-ing 
things and everything worked like clockwork. Wc had no 
fewer than five waiters to attend to our one table and the 
service was better than I have ever known elsewhere. The 
food was exquisite and the management went out of their 

way to be helpful. 

This was the first place I have ever stayed where both 
Imogen and I decided that we had no time for instructors. 
In even the best-run classes there is an interminable wait till 
each of the sixteen or twenty members of each class went 
through their individual gyrations, while the rest looked on. 
This meant standing still, getting colder and colder and 
more and more bored. When I am on skis I like to be doing 
something. We did indeed hire an instructor for one after¬ 
noon, and he put us through our paces thoroughly. 

Wc found a bar where the guides, instructors and chaut- 
feurs drank, and so got away from the ‘smart set. We 
explored far enough to make a pioneer circular run winch 
was so steep in the run-in that I took it in stages, failing 
down when I found that I was getting out of control. 

We celebrated our Christmas Communion in the lounge 
of our hotel. There were eight of us in all, and the Chaplain 
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somewhere found vestments, two candlesticks and a crucifix. 
I felt like an early Christian in Rome about to be thrown to 
the lions for confessing my Faith. The Roman Church next 
door was a magnificent rococo building with decorated 
images and pictures. We attended several Masses there. 

We danced at night and were joined by the only other 
English visitor, David Skipwith, who was acting as the 
representative of the Ski Club of Great Britain, a sinecure 
if ever I saw one. 

Here we found the hiring of skis easy, but for the first 
time in my life I paid a man to put my skis on; I find that I 
can no longer bend down and push and pull and tug at 
clips and binders. 

From Sestricres we went on to Selva in the Dolomites, a 
mountain village that gets very little sun and is still quite 
primitive. It was only with the greatest difficulty that we 
found any skis for hire at all, and mine lacked steel runners, 
which caused me to fall and slip all over the place. The hotel 
ski-attendant - a Munich house-painter, like Flitler-took 
infinite pains in fitting and waxing them. 

I liked ski-ing in Selva, though there were too many skiers 
and nearly all of them good. We used none of the ski-lifts 
or hoists, but spent our time practising ‘christics’ or climbing 
hills and running down. There was a run exactly suited to 
me, that ran over the line by the station, down to the hotel 
towards Upper Selva. 

In the bar of the Post Inn at Upper Selva we met the real 
inhabitants, swarthy mountain peasants called Ladini , who 
speak a lingo of their own. They are supposed to be descen¬ 
dants of a Roman Legion that was left behind. 

The Dolomites themselves, stupendous yellow rocks, rise 
vertically from the valley and look unclimbable. In point of 
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fact, they have all been climbed, and all by Englishmen. In 
view of the fact that seventy years ago no one had climbed 

any of them, that is good going. 

We had a very exciting New Year party, where we were 
given Cinzano by a very good-looking young geological 
student at Padua University. He attached himself to Imogen 
to whom he talked in French, as he had no English and she 
knew no Italian. He took us in his Alfa-Romeo down to 
Ortisei and then up in the cable-car to Alpi de Susi, where 
we walked about in the snow among the pine-trees and 
looked out at the most stupendous array of mountains that 

I have ever seen. 

Imogen and the boy, whose name was Lorenzo (we called 
him ‘Romeo’), got on extremely well. He was a very 
pleasant, quiet youth, who danced divinely and had perfect 
manners. He laughed easily and was obviously attracted by 
Imogen. We danced a lot in the bar, which was always 
crowded, and I had one dance with a rather stately Italian 
woman from Bolzano whose bearded husband looked like 
an admiral and showed an active hostility to the English. We 

were the only English there. . 

Italians all dance as if they were madly in love with each 

other, and I must say that if I like my partner I strongly 
approve of her head on my chest and her body pressed close 
into mine. I like the way that all Italian couples walk about 
arm-in-arm. They are completely uninhibited in the matter 

of showing affection. . 

I drank quantities of Gluhwein, winch they call vino 

caldo ; I am always thirsty in the land of snow. 

Imogen and I spent all our mornings and all our attei- 

noons practising on one or other of the two nursery slopes 
which were always crowded out. I think we learned more 
by watching than we should have if we had paid for lessons. 
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Jill found some excellent shops, and we would exchange 
accounts of our experiences every afternoon at four thirty 
when we met again at the Post Bar, where a lugubrious man 
in spotless black with an attache-case used to wander up and 
down and periodically rush up to the bar in order to em¬ 
brace a morose barmaid. We made friends with a freckled 
red-headed girl who looked like a Scot, who served us in 
the General Stores. She had pleasant memories of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Ski Team who last year used to buy all 
their Chianti from her. 

I liked Selva for its simplicity, complete lack of sophistica¬ 
tion and general atmosphere of a mountain village. The 
Italians were busy naturalising a community which was by 
instinct and language Austrian, so everywhere notices were 
posted up in two languages. We suffered one contretemps 
owing to this bilingual habit. 

All the stations bear Italian names, but the Austrians con¬ 
tinue to call them by their old names, so when we came to 
the station where we had to change for the mountain rail¬ 
way we were nearly carried on to Innsbruck because the 
wrong name (to us) was called out and I had to move eleven 
pieces of heavy baggage down a crowded corridor amid 
hoots of laughter from natives who were delighted at my 
confusion. They got one back on the Englishman here, for 
it was we who ceded the Dolomites to Italy in 1919 after 
they had been for six hundred years in Austrian hands. 

I have certainly never enjoyed New Year celebrations 
more than I did at Selva where the whole place went quite 
crazy at midnight and drank the New Year in with a native 
brand of champagne. 

At the end of our week there we took train to Innsbruck in 
order to spend one night with Lalage, who had flown out 
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from England for one day in order to see us. It was her first 
flight and she was very excited. We stayed at the Golden 
Rose , a most picturesque, comfortable and incredibly cheap 
hotel. After seeing Lalage off on the Sunday morning in her 
aeroplane we set out by train to re-cross the Italian border 
and were driven about a hundred and fifty miles in the dark 
over frozen roads to Cortina, which is by far the loveliest 
and by far the gayest ski-ing resort I ever stayed in. 

We were put up at the Miramonti, a luxury hotel which 
stands so far apart from the town that it has to run a special 
bus into the town every hour. Our host, Romeo Manaigo, 
surprised me by telling me that he had played ice-hockey 
for Sussex in 1922 and married an English wife. She surprised 
me much more by asking me to take her 18-ycar-old 
daughter, Annina, for two months in March and April, so 
that she could pick up some idea of the English habit of 
life and learn the language. 

The hotel was full of bob-slcighcrs from Norway, 
Sweden, Germany and other European countries, come over 
for the Championship. As the Olympic Winter Games are 
to be held in Cortina in 1956, h ver y busy putting its 
house in order, building with great care and skill what it 
claims to be the finest ski-run in the world. It already boasts 
the fmest bob-sleigh run. 

I made a great friend of Frederick Terschak, the elderly 
Tourism Director, who has written a masterly account, with 
diagrams, of every mountain climb ever made in the 
Dolomites. He showed me an old map of the country by 
Jansson, dated 1666, which I was afterwards able to buy in 

London. 

Ski-instruction is better organised in Cortina than any¬ 
where else in the world, and though I took no ks son * 
spent one profitable morning going up with the ski- 
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instructors to the vast nursery slopes above the station and 
witnessed the different grades of class split up into their 
appropriate sections and going off with their tutors for their 
lessons. They had, of course, the help of a ski-hoist. 

There are ski-hoists and chair-lifts all round Cortina, and 
I found the easiest of the runs exactly suited to my clumsy 
and irresolute type of ski-ing. Pocol is reached by bus and 
you then have a three-mile run down three thousand feet 
over perfect snow at a very easy angle. I used to fall a lot, 
but Imogen took to it like a cat to milk. 

The only other Englishman in the hotel, a very ‘Poonah’ 
and up-stage Colonel, once greeted me at the bottom with: 
‘Good show, Sir - good show! I have never seen anyone 
so old and clumsy come down so far at such a rate.’ I think 
he meant ‘slow’. 

We had also the companionship of the lovely Fiona 
Moltcno, a friend of mine from Fortingall and, of course, 
Annina, both supple, slender and young and exactly built to 
be good skiers. 

But Cortina has much more than good ski-slopes. It has 
wonderful scenery and the great Dolomite peaks rise 
straight up on either side of the long valley. They are all 
accessible by chair-lifts and all have luxurious hotels and 
restaurants at the top, where you can recover your nerve 
after swaying precariously in mid-air thousands of feet 
above the town. 

Cortina also boasts about a hundred excellent shops and 
we found a bar exactly suited to our needs, where all the 
workmen, instructors and guides forgathered to drink and 
gossip at all hours of the day. There I invariably drank 
coffee in an atmosphere as stifling as it was cold outside. 
Here we encountered every type of Italian mountaineer 
from small children to very gay, smart and good-looking 
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girls (not at all die cocktail-drinking types), from lonely 
spivs and ruffians (in appearance only) to very respectable 
fathers, mothers and families. There were, of course, lovers 
ill plenty, and card-players and chess-players, and plain 
drinkers. Italians arc great coffee-drinkers. I never saw any¬ 
one the worse for drink. 

We were invariably taken for Americans, because few 
English, with a travel allowance as it dien was of jC 25, could 
afford to stop there. 

' I accosted one American on whose jumper I saw the 
letters ‘CAMB . . .’ (the rest liidden) and asked him where 
‘Camb’ was. He looked surprised, as well he might, and 

said: ‘It’s Cambridge, England.* 

‘Oh,’ I replied, ‘I’ve heard of that. I’m from Oxford, 

England.’ 

I spent a good deal of time in the very ornate large Parish 
Church which was always well patronised by skiers at all 
hours of the day. I wish we in England used our churches 
as the Italians use theirs. The only tiling that I objected to 
about Italian churches was their complete lack of heating; 
the Italians when worshipping do not notice the cold. 

Apparently most of the neighbouring villages have been 
wiped out by avalanches, and there is a little church which 
was built to commemorate a miracle when the Virgin stayed 
the avalanche that threatened to destroy the village, exactly 
at the place where the main door now stands. The Virgin 
also came to their aid when they were about to be massacred 
by the invading Goths. On that occasion she sent down .1 
sudden mountain mist which threw the Goths into such 
confusion that they began killing each other. 

So far as ski-ing is concerned, I have given my heart to 
Cortina and I never want to go anywhere else. The Italians 
are generally believed to be unfriendly to the British but, m 
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Cortina, we met with nothing but kindness, smiles and 
great courtesy. 

One night at the Miramonti the M.C. came across the 
room during the dance, and asked Jill, Imogen and myself 
to join a part of a dozen Italians, the host being an elderly 
man from Milan, called Rocca. Before we knew what was 
happening, a magnum of champagne was being opened and 

freely offered to us. 

I danced with the old man s wife, a white-haired, very 
dignified and gracious lady, who had no more command 
of English than I have of Italian. I could only murmur 
'Grazie. She just smiled and was obviously delighted. We 
got on like a house of fire. Her steps fitted mine perfectly. 
We danced polkas and quadrilles and laughed uproariously. 
It was at this party that Imogen seized the microphone and 
crooned ‘Too Young’, following it with a French chanson 
which charmed everybody. She could talk to her partners 
because she speaks French and so did they. It was a memor¬ 
ably gay evening and endeared all Italy to me. 

We made friends in all the shops. Cortina is the only place 
in the world where I have been able to prevail upon the 
girls behind the counters to join me in taking a pinch of 
snuff. One elderly antique dealer thought that I was trying 
to murder him, and cried: ‘Help ! Help !’ in English. 


We finished this never-to-be-forgotten holiday with two 
days in Venice. Of all towns in the world, Venice in winter 

holds first place in my affections. 

It was too cold to go in a gondola, but we got all the 
romance we wanted out of journeys on the litde steam ferry¬ 
boats that continually plied up and down the Grand Canal. 
We found romance and beauty and a great sense of an ancient 
ory in the vast palazzi, in the Piazza di San Marco, in 
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the Basilica of St Mark, the Campanile and the Doge’s 
Palace and, most of all, in the crowded, narrow, winding 
ways of the Merceria where the merchants of Venice still 
ply their trade near the Rialto. 

Venice at dawn on a wintry frosty morning just takes 
one’s breath away with beauty. I watched the sun rise up 
from behind the Lido and the calm Adriatic. Little wonder 
that Byron, Browning and all our romantic poets fell in 
love with this lovely place. The beauty of the exotic 
architecture is carried on to the beauty of the exquisite 
Venetian glass, which is blown into shapes that I had not 
believed possible. 

The Venice that I saw seemed to be exactly the Venice 
that Canaletto saw and painted so faithfully. It was astonish¬ 
ing to think that from a race of refugees hiding on the 
marshes from the Goths should have risen this incredibly 
wealthy band of powerful princes, capable of spending 
their prodigious riches on producing such amazing master¬ 
pieces of sculpture and painting. 

Venice remains to me the most civilised and gracious city 
in the world. I can think of no other town on earth in which 
I have ever felt so great a desire to live. If I could live out 
the rest of my life in Venice I should be well content, for 

there is no end to its magic. 

Absolutely anything can happen to a man in Venice. 

Think of the joyful adventures there that the hero of 
Young Man on a Dolphin had among the attractive fisher¬ 
men’s wives on the island in the lagoon in their husbands 

absence. 

I think of the dainty, trim, young black-haired beauty 
who passed under my window and, with complete spon 
taneity, wafted kisses to me in the air as she went on her way 

to work. 
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I think of the young Italian Army recruit, a stranger to 
Venice, who mistook me for a native, and remained un¬ 
deceived as I took him round the Piazza di San Marco, 
under the Basilica, along the Doge s Palace, and to the 
Bridge of Sighs. That was a tribute to my linguistic powers 

that I have never received before. 

I think of the stem condottieri who arrested me in the 

Piazza under the impression that I was a spy, taking notes. 
Only when I started to draw them in my notebook did they 
relax and dissolve into laughter. No one before has appreci¬ 
ated my gifts as a cartoonist. 

For Imogen it will always bring the happiest memories, 

because it was to Venice that her friend, the geological 
student from Padua, came fifty miles by car just for a sight 
of her and a fleeting cup of tea, on our last day. 

I had before then given my heart to Verona on account of 
the Colosseum with its memories of early Christian martyrs, 
the balcony where the love-sick Romeo spoke to his Juliet, 
and the monuments to the autocratic Scaligeri who gave 
Dante sanctuary, but Verona sinks into insignificance in 
comparison with Venice with its memory of Byron swim¬ 
ming from the Lido to the mainland; of Browning watching 
the passing pageantry of the gondolas on the Grand Canal 
from his Palazzo windows; of doomed prisoners crossing 
from the Judgment Seat in the Doge’s Palace to the prison 
across the Bridge of Sighs; of the Merchant of Venice accost¬ 
ing Antonio on the Rialto Bridge; of the victors returning in 
triumph from the Battle of Lepanto; of Ruskin and The 
Stones of Venice; of the sun rising on a cold and frosty January 
morning out of the misty Adriatic to a clear and dazzling 
blue Mediterranean sky; of scene after scene that have added 
ecstasy upon ecstasy to thousands of happy visitors. 

I have known men and w'omen go into rhapsodies over 
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WINTER 


Paris and Madrid, Vienna and Rome. Paris has never suc¬ 
ceeded in captivating me. You see no ski-crs at their ease in 
the Parisian boulevards. During the winter you can see 
ski-ers by the score in any of the myriad tiny taverns in the 
narrow medieval alley-ways of Venice. 

The snow-clad mountains are visible from the top of the 
Campanile just as they are visible from the top tier of the 
Colosseum in Verona. 

Venice is a dream city, completely unreal. And though 
the ancient grandeur has departed from the old Palaces, they 

are magnificent even in decay. 

One could spend a whole lifetime just gazing at the colour 
and majesty and vision of the great Venetian Masters. Venice 
inspires men to write well, to sing well, to paint well, to 
love passionately, to live more abundantly. In Venice we 
feel on the threshold of a mystery that is somehow linked 
up with the unexplored Orient. It turns us all into Marco 
Polos possessed with the urge to penetrate fastnesses un¬ 
known to Man. 

Venice, as Laurence Scarfe reminds us, is the spellbinder 
‘using Air, Water, Fire, Metals, Glass, Marble and precious 
stones to beguile the senses, to ensnare the young, cajole the 
wary, titillate the weary. Venice is like the Island of Circe. 

I have been happy in many odd places doing many odd 
things at all seasons of the year, but those winter days spent 
in the snow at Cortina and the sun in Venice with my 
beloved companions Jill and Imogen have such go cn 
memories for me that they appear in retrospect the pea o 
my content, the happiest days that I can remember. 



